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THE BURIAL OF DE SOTO.* 


THE mists sweeping up from the river, 
A legion of shivering ghosts, 
Clasped hands with the dark and the silence, 
Clasped hands with the timorous hosts 
Of shadows that crept from the forest 
To gaze on the brow of our dead, 
Clasped hands with the gloom and the mid- 
night 
In kinship uncanny and dread. 


We heard the loud sob of the night-wind, 
We heard the faint sighing of trees, 
As stretching black arms to the casket, 
They lifted bare heads to the breeze. 
The great river was roaring and rushing 
Like a monster panting for breath, 
But across the wild tumult of waters 
Fell the strange, awful silence of death— 
Across the discord of our spirits 
Lay the stern, awful silence of death. 


For our lion-souled leader had fallen 
And our hearts were haunted with fears ; 

From the triumph-filled eyes of the red-skins 
And the scorpion-sting of their jeers, 

We would hide that the death of our captain 
Left a terrible gap in our ranks ; 

So we shouted that health had reclaimed him, 
And erecting a cross on the banks 

Of the restless, turbulent river, 
We sang to our God by the river, 


*‘*His soldiers pronounced his eulogy by grieving 
for their loss, the ipeineta chanted over his body, the 
first requiems that were ever heard on the waters of 
the Mississippi. To conceal his death his body was 
wrapped in a mantle, and, in the stillness of midnight, 
was silently sunk in the middle of the stream.”—Ban- 
croft’s United States. 


For the 4fe of our leader gave thanks, 
Though the heart in that gallant breast, 
In the camp by the turbulent river 
Was forever at rest—at rest. 


From a kingly growth of the forest 
A sarcophagus massive we made, 
And safe in the heart of the oak tree 
Our chivalric leader was laid ; 
And when midnight fell o’er the river, 
The dangerous, majestical river, 
The priests, clad in sacred white garments, 
Placed the cross on that pulseless breast, 
And chanted a requiem solemn 
That his wandering soul might rest. 


Fierce eyes of the phantom-like shadows, 

Our torches gleamed red through the 
gloom, 

As we pulled o’er the dark, turbid river, 
Its discoverer’s glorious tomb. 

In silence we yielded the casket 
To the whirlpool’s fatal embrace, 

But my heart was maddened with anguish 
And shouted despair into space. 

Mayhap, some omnipotent power 
Heard the prayer in my soul’s outcry, 

But the mocking laugh of the torrent 
Alone made unmeaning reply. 


Dead! Dead! Not our great-hearted leader !— 
His chill hand left no room for doubt— 
The shadows lay thick on his features, 
With the light from his eyes gone out. 
But what of the love of his nature ? 
Of the genius to solve and to plan? 
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Has death conquered the heart of De Soto ? 
Has it mastered the brain of the man? 
So I asked of the grief-deepened darkness 
That clung to the shuddering wave, 
But the fiendish glee of the surges 
That played o’er that desolate grave, 
And the homeless moan of the night wind, 
Were the only answers it gave. ° 


The white mists bade farewell to the silence 
As fast with the midnight it sped, 

And unclasping cold arms from the: shadows 
Stole back to the river’s dark bed ; 
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And the alchemist sun with his magic 
Turned the shadow-filled terrent to: gold ; 

More wealth than De Soto had dreamed of 
Above him untemptingly rolled. 


With his murmuring soldiers I hastened. 
Far, far from a country that gave 
But a tomb in the wild, seething waters ; 
Yet I left all my heart "neath the wave. 
For I ever had fasth im De Soto, 
Our leader undauntedly brave, 
Though he wandered a continent over 
To find nothing se grand as his grave. 
Jessie F. O’ Donne ct. 





THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 


Mucu has been written upon the sub- 
ject of the warfare waged between the 
rival sons of Shem and Japheth for pos- 


session of the American continent. The 
one‘has been lauded in history for his 
courage and wisdom in wresting such 
a vast domain from barbarian owner- 
ship ; the other has been characterized 
as a savage, a brute, because he re- 
sisted being robbed of his lands and 
hunting grounds. Adages have been 
quoted, precepts have been utilized; 
nay, the Holy Scriptures have been 
turned and twisted to find excuses for 
this civilized and legalized robbery. 
One prominent writer appeases his 
conscience in the following words: 
“The earth was designed by the 
Creator for the common habitation of 
man, and it is his destiny and duty to 
improve and develop its resources. 
Where, therefore, the occupants of any 
region fail to accomplish these objects, 
they must be regarded as unfaithful 
stewards, and must give way to those 


who have the ability to make it yield 
the largest supplies and support the 
greatest number of inhabitants. Had 
the Indians, who refused to become 
tillers of the soil, been suffered to retain 
possession of the hemisphere over 
which they roamed, some of the most 
fertile portions of the globe must have 
remained a wilderness, thus defeating 
the object of the Creator and doing in- 
justice to the rest of mankind. Failing 
to make a proper use of this heritage 
they have lost it.” 

These are the kind of excuses we 
make for robbing and cheating the In- 
dians. If our treatment of them had 
been uniformly, or even generally, 
honest and honorable, we might con- 
template their decay and disappearance 
without remorse, if not without regret. 
But our treatment, on the whole, has 
been dishonest and dishonorable. Gen- 
eral Sam Houston said, in a speech 
made in New York some years before 
his death, that ‘‘there never was an In- 
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dian war in which the white man was 
not the aggressor.” But we are the 
stronger race, and we have triumphed 
over the children of ignorance and 
superstition. It has been the history 
of nations from the remotest antiquity 
that the strong nation has ever trampled 
in scorn upon the weak. This grand 
domain, more glorious than a hundred 
empires, the Indians claimed as their 
birthright. How it became theirs is no 
business of ours, nor is it material to 
this sketch. If they conquered the 
Mound Builders and took the land from 
them, as many archeologists claim, 
and exterminated or drove them hence, 
then they but suffered through us the 
inflexible execution of that old law 
which ordains as eternal the cardinal 
tule, ‘‘Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s goods nor anything which is his,” 
and we, in turn,may yet suffer the same 
penalty. _ 

Their accumulated wrongs have 
several times raised up among the In- 
dians leaders that had well nigh exter- 
minated the Anglo-Saxons in the 
New World. King Philip was the first 
of these renowned warriors of whom 
we have authentic record. His long 
and desperate struggle, so nearly fatal 
to the whites, is a crimson page in 
colonial history. Years later, Pontiac, 
the Ottawa chief, undertook what King 
Philip failed to accomplish, and fora 
time waged a bloody but fruitless war 
with his pale-faced foes. His con- 
spiracy was a failure, and his life the 
ultimate forfeit. Fifty years afterward 
Tecumseh plotted the conspiracy of the 
Wabash, and ‘‘for years,” says School- 
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craft, ‘‘the forest haunts of his clans- 
men rang with his stirring appeals, and 
the valleys of the West ran with the 
blood of the white invaders.” [lis at- 
tempt, too, like Pontiac’s, was a fail- 
ure. Still other efforts were made 
toward the same end. The most im- 
portant of these was the southern tribes 
under Tuscaloosa, and the Sacs and 
Foxes and other northern tribes under 
Black Hawk. These were all mighty 
chieftains, who, under the civilizing 
hand of education, might have become 
Washingtons, Lees or Grants. 

Of all the Indians known in Ameri- 
can history, Pontiac was the greatest 
warrior, the greatest statesman, politi- 
cian and diplomat. He has been styled 
by historians the Napoleon of all the 
Indian tribes of North America. His 
courage in battle, his genius in the art 
of war, his power of winning others to 
his own cause and his influence over 
his people stamped him a great man, 
though but an untutored savage. The 
traditional description of him makes 
him ‘‘ of medium stature, of command- 
ing appearance, and possessed of a 
muscular frame of great symmetry and 
vigor. A complexion darker than usual 
with individuals of his race; features 
stern, bold and irregular, and his bearing 
that of a person accustomed to sur- 
mount all opposition by the force of an 
imperious will.”* His attempt against 
the whites, which has passed into his- 
tory as “The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
was the most gigantic scheme ever con- 
ceived by an American Indian. 


*Davidson. 
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The middle of the eighteenth century 
witnessed the overthrow of French 
supremacy in North America. Most of 
the northern and western Indians had 
been allies of the French in their long 
and bitter strife with the English. As 
their power began to diminish Pontiac 
was one of the first to waver in his allegi- 
ance to the French monarch. The wily 
savage foresaw a change in the owner- 
ship of the country, and deemed it 
prudent to be on the winning side, that 
he might have a better opportunity to 
gratify his ambition. He was now 
about fifty years of age and possessed 
of a judgment matured by the past ex- 
perience of his adventurous life. In the 
French and Indian war he had fought 
valiantly for France. He commanded 
the Ottawa braves at Braddock’s defeat, 
and bore a conspicuous part in the de- 
struction of that ill-fated army. For 
his services he was presented with a 
magnificent uniform by the French 
commander, the Marquis Montcalm, 
a short time before that officer’s fall on 
the “ Heights of Abraham.” 

After the capture of Quebec, which 
virtually closed the French war, the Eng- 
lish, to reap the fruit of their victory, 
sent Major Robert Rogers, a gallant 
officer, to take possession of the out- 
posts on the frontier. It was in the 
month of November, a season when 
storms and rough weather were to be 
expected in the lake region. As Rogers 
coasted along the southern shore of 
Lake Erie in canoes it suddenly turned 
cold and became very stormy; so much 
so that he determined to go ashore and 
encamp and await pleasanter weather. 
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Soon after forming his camp a number 
of Indian chiefs visited him and an- 
nounced themselves as an “embassy 
from Pontiac.” Later in the day the 
renowned chief himself made his ap- 
pearance, and haughtily demanded of 
Major Rogers his business in the coun- 
try. Rogers told him he was on his 
way to Detroit to make peace with the 
white men and Indians. Pontiac 
listened with grave attention, and then, 
in the sententious language of the 
American savage, replied: ‘‘I shall 
stand till morning in the path you are 
walking,” meaning that the English de- 
tachment must not advance any further 
without his permission. “On the next 
morning Pontiac appeared in the Eng- 
lish camp. He smoked the pipe of 
peace with Major Rogers and declared 
that he thereby made peace with the 
British officer and his troops. He then 
told them that they should pass safely 
through his territories and that his war- 
riors should protect them from hostile 
tribes. These were no idle promises. 
Pontiac accompanied Rogers to Detroit. 
He sent about a hundred warriors to 
the assistance of a corps of troops who 
were driving a large number of cattle 
from Fort Pftt to Detroit for the English 
forces. He also dispatched messen- 
gers to several Indian towns to inform 
the Indians that the English had his 
consent to march through the country 
and take possession of the posts which 
had been occupied by the French.”* 
Thus the sagacious chief, shrewd, 
politic and ambitious, sought to win 
the favor of the new sovereign of the 


*Dillon’s ‘* History of Indiana.” 
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soil, that in the end it might redound to 
his own aggrandizement. He saw the 
French power declining, and hoped by 
securing the good will of the English to 
have in them allies that would aid him 
materially in extending his influence 
over the tribes of his own race. He 
flattered himself that the English would 
treat him with the deference hitherto 
accorded him by the French. Major 
Rogers had several interviews with 
him, and was struck with the native 
vigor of his understanding and the 
wonderful power he exercised over 
those about him. 

Herein was lost a golden opportunity 
—an opportunity of conciliating a 
powerful savage, and thereby prevent- 
ing the flow of rivers of blood. But 
the unjust and dishonorable treatment 
ever exercised by the English toward 
the Indians prevailed, and ere long 
changed the newly awakened friend- 
ship of Pontiac into the bitterest hatred, 
and made him one of the most implac- 
able enemies the English ever had in 
North America. 

Illinois was not included in the treaty 
made between the French and English 
at Montreal, and the standard of France 
still waved over Kaskaskia, Cahokia 
and other French settlements in that 
country. ‘The French element of the 
population in Canada,” says Stuvé, 
‘‘ having their national hate of the Eng- 
lish intensified by years of disastrous 
warfare, left their homes there and emi- 
grated to Illinois.” After their settle- 
ment in the West their old animosities 
were in no wise lessened, and every 
scheme calculated to injure their new 
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masters (the English) was eagerly 
grasped. Thus Illinois became the 
depot of supplies and the centre of 
French intrigues. The Indians, who 
were already beginning to chafe under 
the English régime, and whose good 
will the French. had long possessed, 
through theirconciliatory policy toward 
them, proved ready instruments for the 
execution of the cherished design of 
restoring Canada to France. 

Pontiac, as we have seen, had wav- 
ered in his allegiance to the French, 
and had smoked the pipe of peace with 
the English Major Rogers. That wily 
chief, however, disappointed in not 
obtaining the advantages he had antici- 
pated from the English, found his old 
partiality for the French returning. By 
his intellectual superiority he had be- 
come the acknowledged head of the 
tribes of Illinois and the nations dwell- 
ing in the region of the great lakes and 
the upper Mississippi. Captain Morris, 
an officer sent West by General Gage 
after the treaty with the French, to 
conciliate the Illinois tribes, said of 
Pontiac: ‘‘This chief has a more ex- 
tensive power than was ever known 
among the Indians, for every chief 
used to command his own tribe, but 
eighteen -nations, by French intrigue, 
have been brought to unite and choose 
him as their commander.” The flame 
thus became enkindled in Illinois, and 
finding inflammable material in many 
other localities which needed but a 
spark to ignite it, it spread like one of 
her own prairie fires, until all British 
America became involved in war. In 
this exciting ordeal Pontiac stood, the 
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central figure and controlling spirit. 
Under English domination he was not 
long in discovering what would inevita- 
bly be the fate of his race. 

‘**In the altered state of affairs their 
importance as allies was gone and their 
doom already sealed, unless they could 
re-establish the power of the French 
and use it as a check to the encroach- 
ment of the English. Filled with this 
idea and fired by patriotism and am- 
bition, Pontiac now sent ambassadors 
to the nations of the upper lakes, to 
those on the Illinois, Mississippi and 
Ohio and as far southward as the Gulf 
of Mexico. His emissaries, bearing the 
war belt and bloody hatchet as emblems 
of their mission, passed from tribe to 
tribe, and everywhere the dusky deni- 
zens of the forest eagerly assembled to 
hear the words of the great war chief. 
The principal of the embassy, holding 
aloft the emblems of war, with violent 
gesticulations, delivered the fiery mes- 
sage previously prepared by Pontiac 
for this purpose. The attending chiefs 
and warriors, moved by these impas- 
sioned appeals, pledged themselves to 
assist in the war, and the fervor thus 
excited rapidly spread till the whole 
Algonquin race was aglow with enthu- 
siasm.”* ’ 

Such was the grand scheme con- 
ceived by Pontiac for crushing the 
power of the English in the West, and 
which called forth his fiery invective, 
“ Drive the dogs who wear red clothing 
into the sea.” To impart additional life 
to his adherents he declared that the 
King of France had of late years fallen 


*Davidson’s “ Illinois.” 
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asleep and during his slumbers the 
English had taken possession of Can- 
ada, but now he was awake again and 
‘‘his armies were advancing up the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi to drive out 
the intruders from the homes of his red 
children.” Excited almost to frenzy, 
every preparation was being made to 
attack simultaneously the British posts. 
throughout the West. Indian maidens. 
were continually chanting the war 
songs of their tribes ; ‘‘ medicine men ” 
were retiring to rocky defiles and cav- 
erns “to fast and learn the will of the 
Great Spirit in the coming struggle, 
while in the blaze of a hundred camp 
fires chiefs and warriors were enacting 
the savage pantomime of battle.” 

In his conspiracy Pontiac planned 
that all the Western posts garrisoned by 
the British were to be attacked on the 
same day (in the month of May, 1763) 
by the Indians adjacent to them. He, 
himself, with some of the chosen men 
of his tribe, dwelt in the vicinity of De- 
troit, and that place became the great 
strategic point of the bloody struggle. 
The final gathering of the savages is 
thus described by a writer of the time = 

“To institute preliminary arrange- 
ments a place of rendezvous was. 
selected on the river below the town, 
and messages sent to summon the 
tribes to meet him in council. In 
obedience to the call, straggling bands 
of Ottawas, Wyandots, Chippewas and 
Pottawatomies, of all ages, sexes and 
conditions, for several days were seen. 
emerging from the forests. Squaws, 
accompanied by swarms of naked chil- 
dren, came to attend to the domestic ar- 
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rangements of the camp ; youthful gal- 
lants, attended by maidens, bedecked 
by feathers and ruddy with paint, were 
present, looking love at each other and 
enjoying the social amusements of sav- 
age life. But the most important per- 
sonages were stalwart warriors, who, 
while awaiting the arrival of tardy dele- 
gations, lounged the lazy hours away 
in feasting and dancing. At length, 
on the 27th of April, 1763, the last 
straggler had arrived, when, variously 


costumed and armed after the manner — 


of their respective tribes, they seated 
themselves in circles on the ground. 
Pontiac appeared immediately in their 
midst, and, with impassioned voice, 
commenced his address,” 

The wild and stirring eloquence of 
the Ottawa warrior was scarcely ever 


equaled and probably never excelled in 
savage oratory. In the picturesque and 
sententious language of the American 
aborigines he contrasted the English 
with the French, and declared the 
former had treated himself with con- 
tempt and his people with injustice and 


violence. Presenting a broad belt of 
wampum, he informed his _ excited 
auditors that he had ‘“‘ received it from 
the Great Father, the King of France, 
who had heard the voice of his red 
children and arisen from his sleep, and 
was sending his big war canoes up the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi to 
wreak vengeance on his enemies, and 
that the French and their red brethren 
would again fight side by side as when, 
many moons since, they destroyed the 
army of their enemies (Braddock’s) on 
the banks of the Monongahela,” In 
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conclusion, he told them that the work 
must commence at Detroit; that he 
would gain admittance to the fort, learn 
the situation and strength of the gar- 
rison, and at another council explain 
to them the plan of attack. The council 
then broke up and the savages dis- 
persed, The next morning not one was 
to be seen. Like the clan ef Rhoderick 
Dhu, 
‘* It seemed as if their mother earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth.” 

True to his promise, Pontiac, with 
forty chosen warriors, appeared before 
the fort and asked to dance before the 
officers of the garrison. Permission 
was given, after some hesitation, and 
he and thirty of his braves marched 
over to the quarters of Major Gladwyn, 
the commandant, and commenced the 
wild dance of the American savage, 
The officers and men gathered around 
them to witness the performance, and 
so relaxed became their descipline and 
vigilance that the Indians might easily 
have overpowered them had they been 
ready to unmask. But their plans were 
not yet matured, and the garrison thus 
was saved from massacre. While the 
dance was in progress the other ten In- 
dians strolled about the fort, apparently 
indifferent to their surroundings, but 
really on the alert and observant of 
everything calculated to be of advan- 
tage to them in their contemplated as- 
sault. Indeed, they had been selected 
by Pontiac for their well known vigil- 
ance and sagacity to perform this 
especial duty. After giving them 
ample time to complete their investi- 
gations, or rather observations, the 
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dance was concluded and the Indians 
withdrew. Pontiac had learned all he 
wanted to know. Messengers were 
again sent out to call the chiefs to 
council. They met this time in the 
village of the Pottawatomies, and there 
a hundred savage conspirators sat down 
in the darkness of night to perfect the 
scheme they had concocted for the 
destruction of Fort Detroit and other 
places. 

The mode of attack planned by Pon- 


tiac was to gain admittance to the fort © 


for himself and principal chiefs, under 
pretense of holding a council with the 
English officers, and with weapons 
concealed beneath their blankets, upon 
a given signal rush upon them and put 
them tou death, while the Indians loiter- 
ing about the palisades should fall upon 
the common soldiery and inflict upon 
them a similar fate. The plan was well 
conceived, and but for a traitor in the 
Indian camp must have succeeded. As 
in all instances .of good or ill to man, 
there was a woman in the case. A 
beautiful Chippewa girl who had been 
befriended by Major Gladwyn, had 
conceived a strong attachment for him, 
and on the day preceding that set for 
the attack, in order to save his life, had 
betrayed the hostile intentions of her 
people. Forewarned, Gladwyn, while 
a little skeptical on the subject, yet 
deemed it prudent to prepare for emer- 
gencies. He communicated the girl's 
story to his officers, that arrangements 
might be made for the contemplated 
attack. His officers were divided in 
their opinion. Some scouted the idea 
of a conspiracy, while others implicitly 
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believed the story of the Indian 
maiden. Gladwyn, however, deter- 
mined to be on the safe side. Half the 
soldiers were kept on duty all night, 
lest the frenzy of the savages might be- 
come wrought up to such a pitch as to 
precipitate the attack before the ap- 
pointed time, the sentinels were 
doubled, and the officers spent the 
night on the ramparts. The next morn- 
ing the commandant had the entire 
garrison, including the hunters, trap- 
pers and fur-traders, put under arms 
quietly, and every precaution taken to 
meet Indian treachery. 

The savages had had the barrels of 
their guns shortened so that they could 
conceal them beneath their blankets, 
and soon after sunrise on the morning 
the attack was to be made, squads of 
burly savages could be seen approach- 
ing the fort, wrapped in their blankets 
close up to their throats. They were 
admitted without any hesitation, as 
though the whites were unsuspicious of 
danger. Pontiac, however, whose keen 
eye nothing ever escaped, uttered an 
exclamation of surprise at the unusual 
number of armed men to be seen, and 
inquired of Major Gladwyn ‘‘ why so 
many of his young men were in an at- 
titude of war.” 

Recovering from his momentary sur- 
prise, Pontiac stalked toward the coun- 
cil-house, followed by his chiefs, who, 
notwithstanding their wonted stoicism, 
cast uneasy glances at the hostile array 
surrounding them. With evident dis- 
trust, which they attempted to veil un- 
der stoical indifference, the chiefs sat 
down, and Pontiac commenced his 
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harangue. The signal of attack, which 
he had arranged with his people, was 
the presentation of a “peace belt” to 
the commandant in a reversed position 
while speaking, when his chiefs were 
to shoot down the officers with the 
short guns concealed under their blan- 
kets. The report of firearms would be 
a signal to his braves outside, who 
would instantly attack the soldiers of 
the garrison, and a general massacre 
would result. 

While Pontiac was speaking, at a 
certain point in his remarks, from the 
manner in which he handled the wam- 
' pum, it was thought*that he was going 
to present the belt, when Major Glad- 
wyn, by aslight movement of the hand, 
made it known to the attending sol- 
diers, and, as if by magic, the drums 
beat a charge and the handling of arms 
was heard in the hall leading to the 
council-house. The Indians were com- 
pletely dumfounded, and Pontiac, in 
confusion, ceased talking and took his 
seat. He was a brave man, but this 


coup de main seemed, for the mo-. 


ment, to paralyze him, and he did 
not give the signal for attack. In this 
he acted wisely, at least so far as re- 
garded himself and followers. The 
whites were so well prepared that had 
the Indians made an assault they would 
have been roughly handled, if not an- 
nihilated, and the long, bloody war that 
followed would, in all probability, have 
been avoided. The evidence of the 
savage’s plot was so strong that when 
Pontiac had ended his speech Gladwyn 
approached him, and pulling open the 
chief's blanket, disclosed the short rifle 


concealed beneath it. Gladwyn in- 
formed him that he was fully aware of 
his plans, ‘‘reproached him for his 
treachery and ordered him from the 
fort.” 

Pontiac retired in a rage. Hisscheme 


‘ had failed, but he was not discouraged. 


He now commenced a regular siege, 
which was kept up with more or less 
spirit until the next January—more 
than eight months. During its invest- 
ment every artifice that Indian ingenu- 
ity could invent was practiced to gain 
possession of the fort, but the watch- 
fulness of the whites defeated their 
efforts. Says Dillon: 

“The Indians made many efforts to 
carry the fort by storm. Atone time a 
cart filled with combustible materials 
set on fire was wheeled up against the 
pickets ; at another the besiegers were 
about toset firetothe chapel by shooting 
blazing arrows upon its roof, but this 
was prevented by a Jesuit missionary, 
who told them that such an act would 
anger the ‘ Great Spirit.’ Several times 
the assailants attempted to cut away 
the pickets to make an opening by 
which to enter. On one occasion, when 
such an attempt was made, Major 
Gladwyn ordered his soldiers to assist 
the Indians to cut away some of the 
pickets, and as they began to rush 
into it, were repulsed with great loss 
by the discharge of a brass four- 
pounder, loaded with grape, which 
had been brought to bear upon the 
breach.” 

Pontiac had closely invested the fort. 
So long did he maintain the siege, andso 
vigilantly did he guard every pass to pre- 
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vent supplies reaching the beleaguered 
garrison, that provisions finally began 
to fail, and for weeks the men were 
forced to subsist on half rations. The 
same scarcity prevailed among the In- 
dians, but they had better opportunities 
of securing provisiéns, as details were 
daily made from the main body for 
that purpose. They had anticipated 
little or no opposition in taking Detroit, 
and had made no preparations for a 
protracted siege. Hence, as their 
forces rapidly increased by new arrivals 
the question of subsistence soon became 
a serious one. The Indian force 
amounted to a thousand warriors and 
twice that number of women and chil- 
dren. To obtain food for this host 
they had already irritated the Canadian 
farmers, if they had not excited their 
ill will, and a delegation of their head 
men had called on Pontiac to remon- 
strate against further depredations. 
The diplomatic abilities of the re- 
nowned chief were here displayed to 
greatadvantage. He expressed extreme 
regret for the injuries inflicted on his 
‘white brothers,” and at once insti- 
tuted measures to prevent a repetition 
of them. He visited the adjacent fam- 
ilies, making careful estimates of 
their provisions, and levied upon each 
a proportionate part for the sustenance 
of his own people. He had the provis- 
ions brought into camp and a regular 
commissary appointed, that no waste 
should occur. Unable to pay for them 
at the time, he gave promissory notes, 
drawn on birch bark and signed with 
the figure of an otter, the ‘“‘totem” of 
his tribe, or, as we would term it, the 


tured were Sandusky, St. 
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seal or “coat of arms.” To his credit 
be it written, these were afterwards all 
paid in full. “This approach to civil- 
ized life,” says Mr. Stuvé, “was doubt- 
less suggested by some of his Canadian 
allies, yet his ready adoption of them 
indicates a sagacity which is without a 
parallel in the history of his race. In 
the prosecution of the siege he also en- 
deavored to obtain from the Canadians: 
the method of making approaches to a- 
fort as practiced in civilized warfare. 
Likewise to aid his undisciplined 
warriors, he sent ambassadors to 
M. Neyon, the French comman- 
dant of Fort Chastres, for regular 
soldiers.” 

Although Detroit was the strategic 
point of the war, and the scene of Pon- 
tiac’s most active operations, yet every 


post on the frontier, garrisoned by the 
English, was attacked, and with few 


exceptions taken. Forts Pitt and Niag- 
ara alone, besides Detroit, escaped the 
fate of the others. In nearly every in- 
stance, too, the garrisons of the cap- 
tured posts were put to death by the 
victorious savages, frequently under 
great torture. Among the pests cap- 
Joseph, 
Michilimacinac, Green Bay, Miami on 
the Maumee, Ouiatenon, Presque Isle, 
Laboceuf and Venango, and _ perhaps 
other smaller places. How many 
whites perished during Pontiac’s war 
no historian has stated, doubtless none 
know, but the number was great. We 
read that Tamerlane’s throne was built 
of seventy thousand human _ skulls. 
While Pontiac could not have collected 
as many as that for a similar purpose, 
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yet he could have gathered a goodly 
number. From some of the captured 
stations not an individual escaped to 
tell the fate of his comrades. 

With the reduction of the posts about 
the lakes, the Indians failing in their at- 
tempt against Detroit, the tide of war 
rolled westward toward the plains of II- 
linois. Pontiac there continued the ruling 
spirit among the savage tribes, and 
where his eloquence failed to win them 
to his cause he whipped them into line, 
as we would say now of a political 
campaign. A case in point was the 
tribe of the Illinois. They had fre- 
quently been subdued by their warlike 
neighbors, and hence had lost much of 
their former valor. Pontiac hastily 
collected a large assemblage of them, 
and told them “he would consume 


them as the fire consumes the dry.grass 
on the prairies if they hesitated in lend- 
ing him their assistance.” Thissummary 
method of dealing with them, says a 
Western chronicle, drew from the tardy 
savages unanimous assent to his views 


and promises of assistance. This is 
but a single instance of Pontiac’s power 
in transforming lukewarm friends into 
the strongest adherents. No Indian 
known in American history possessed 
the power over his people, and over 
the Indian race that he did; none pos- 
sessed the wisdom and great executive 
ability. 

The war continued with varying re- 
sults until 1765, before the savages 
were finally and effectually subdued. 
The Napoleonic ability of their great 
leader had given it a dignity and im- 
portance that has never attached to 
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any other Indian war in America. Had 
King Philip possessed all the great 
abilities of Pontiac he might easily 
have exterminated his white foes, and 
thus checked the flow of Anglo-Saxon 
emigration. But nearly a century had 
passed since the days of King Philip, 
and the pale-faces had multiplied until, 
in Pontiac’s time, they were as ‘‘the 
leaves of the trees.” So his conspiracy 
was a failure, and-the doom of “inevit- 
able extinguishment” was decreed, un- 
alterably, to his people. 

But what fate awaited Pontiac, the 
great leader in all this war and blood- 
shed? It was that usually meted out 
to such characters. Deceived by the 
French and deserted by his allies on 
every hand, with a sorrowful heart he 
beheld the vast civil and military 
combinations he had formed in a state 
of hopeless disintegration. There 
seemed no place whither he might flee 
for safety. “In the South and West 
were fierce tribes, the hereditary 
enemies of his people; from the East 
came an overwhelming foe (the Eng- 
lish) to engulf him, while the North, 
the home of his children and the scenes 
of his youthful activities and aspira- 
tions, was under the guns of an impreg- 
nable fortress.”—Davidson. Despair- 
ing of accomplishing the great aim of 
his life, the suppression of the English, 
he retired to the Illinois wilderness. 
Alexander, the ‘‘ Macedonian mad- 
man,” after conquering worlds, died 
drunk in Babylon. Herein the case of 
Pontiac affords a parallel. After carry- 
ing on a war with am ability never dis- 
played by any other Indian, during a 
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drunken debauch in St. Louis, then a 
feeble French settlement, he was en- 
ticed across the river into the swamps 
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of Illinois, and there treacherously 
murdered by an Indian of the Kas- 
kaskia tribe. Sic /ransi, etc. 


WitiiamM Henry Perrin. 





THE THREE WITNESSES OF THE BOOK OF MORMON.* 


Wuite the snows of the New Year 
were blown onward in the fierce 
breath of the gale, and the darkness of 
night came down as if foretelling the 
deeper shadow of death that followed 
close behind, a white-haired old man 
lay upon the bed of a final sickness; 
ready to go; trusting in some strength 
that seemed beyond the earth ; confirm- 
ing in word and manner the steadfast- 
ness of his belief in all he had pro- 
fessed to believe, for a half-century of 
spiritualdebate and question; suggesting 
only a simple faith that was true in 
that supreme hour, when all that is 
false and worldly and mean must fall 
into fragments beneath the feet. 

Knowing, then, that the end was 
come, the old man turned to those who 
loved him and’ said: ‘‘ Be faithful in 
Christ. I want to say to you all, the 
Bible and the record of the Nephites is 
true ; so you can say that you have 
heard me bear my testimony on my 
death bed. All be faithful in Christ, 
and your reward will be according to 
your works. God bless you all. My 


* Address delivered before the Oneida His- 
torical Society, Utica, N. Y., on the evening of 
January 27, 1890, by James Harrison Kennedy, 
author of “ Early Diys of Mormonism,” and 
editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History. 


trust is in Christ forever, world without 
end. Amen !” 

This old man, who thus re-affirmed 
his testimony with his faltering breath, 
was David Whitmer, who died in Rich- 
mond, Mo., in the early days of 1888 ; 
David Whitmer, the last of the three 
witnesses to the divine authorship of the 
Book of Mormon, and to the calling of 
Joseph Smith as Prophet, Revelator and 
Seer of the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints. 

Oliver Cowdery, David Whitmer and 
Martin Harris were in truth three cor- 
ner stones of a huge edifice of religious 
fervor, sad delusion and cunning fraud, 
of which Joseph Smith was the fourth. 
If truth lay in the solemn declarations 
of these three, held to tenaciously all 
through the lives of at least two, and 
echoed solemnly from their beds of 
death, then the Mormon Church was a 
later gift from God; the golden plates 
sealed by the hand of Moroni and hid- 
den away by the Lord in thehill Cumo- 
rah, were in truth divinely revealed to 
the well-digger’s son; and the com- 
mands in the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants are the declarations of the 
Most High. And to prove their testi- 
mony the echo ofa fable or the shadow 
of a dream, we must appeal to the 
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sober wisdom of mankind; to the in. 
ner and outer history of the Mormon 
Church ; to the lives of the men who 
made it and extended it; to the inher- 
ent falsity of a system that was planted 
in petty greed and has brought forth 
fruits of bitterness, and not to any 
authentic confession or retraction of 
these three; for the truth of Mormonism 
has been staked by its founders upon 
the single issue: Was the calling of 
Joseph Smith confirmed by a messen- 
ger from on high, who revealed him- 
self and by presence and word pro- 
claimed the new seer as divinely ap- 
pointed, in the presence of three men, 
of Western New York, a half century 
ago? 

Your attention to-night will not be 
directed to the history of the Mormon 
Church, but rather along the Church and 
personal lives of these three, who, 
weak and arrogant and vain as they 
may have been, were led into con- 
spicuous paths and reserved by destiny 
or chance for a share of historical at- 
tention that no one of them, by ability 
or force of character, could have com- 
manded for himself. 

When Joseph Smith—evolved from 
such surroundings of ignorance, super- 
stition and moral barrenness as marked 
his early career—had so far advanced 
in the making of a Church as to need 
the aid of others who could furnish and 
handle the instruments for which he 
was not trained, he met the first-named 
of the three, Oliver Cowdery, a young 
school teacher who had carried west- 
ward the traits of his native Vermont; 
a ready, plausible man, who had se- 
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cured enough of education to make 
him a power of danger, if disposed for 
evil, amid the rude surroundings of his 
neighborhood and day. Whether from 
a love of mental adventure,’ a shrewd 
forecast of the possibilities of the future, 
a real belief in the powers of Smith, or 
a weakness of character that led him 
captive by a stronger individuality, I 
know not; but from the first he was 
Smith’s willing instrument and coun- 
sellor—ready to lead boldly when sent 
ahead, or accept the minor place if bid- 
den to follow. He has preserved for 
us his own account* of their first meet- 
ing. 

“Near the time of the setting of the 
sun, Sabbath evening, April 5th, 1829, 
my natural eyes for the first time be- 
held this brother. On Monday 
the 6th, I assisted him in arranging 
some business of a temporal nature and 
on Tuesday, the 7th, commenced to 
write the Book of Mormon. These 
were days never to be forgotten—to sit 
under the sound of a voice dictated by 
the inspiration of heaven, awakened 
the utmost gratitude of this bosom. 
Day after day I continued uninterrupt- 
edly to write from his mouth, as he 
translated, with the Urim and Thum- 
mim, . . . the history or record called 
the Book of Mormon.” 

Despite this somewhat artificial 
abasement of self, there yet remains in 
all of Oliver Cowdery’s career, a sug- 
gestion of co-conspiracy that makes him 


*Letter of Oliver Cowdery, under date of 
Norton, Medina Myo” O., September 7th, 
1834 ; published in the Messenger and Advocate, 
Kirtland, 1834-5. 
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the partner rather than the dupe of 
Smith. 

But, from fraud or fanaticism as it 
may have been, the purpose that had 
laid hold on both was carried onward 
with a singleness of heart that bore the 
desired fruit. As Smith dictates, so 
Oliver writes, and now the time has 
come when the two are to be ordained 
to the ministry to which they have al- 
ready devoted themselves. No mortal 
hands of orthodox or dissenting priests 
are to temper to the grossness of earth 
their special mission ; no commission 
of bishop or clergy is to be their 
passport to the hearts of men; heaven 
and the special grace of those of old, 
alone suffice to their high-lifted ambi- 
tion. Taking the word of Cowdery 
and Smith, no less a personage than 
John the Baptist was the bearer of their 
keys of priesthood ; and his presence 
was made known to them in the little 
town of Harmony, Susquehanna County, 
Pa., on that fifteenth day of May, 1829. 

Let us view this scene through the 
medium of Smith’s own words. * 

‘*While we were thus employed (in 
the translation of the golden plates into 
every-day English) praying and calling 
upon the Lord, a messenger of heaven 
descended in a cloud of light, and hav- 
ing laid his hands upon us, he ordained 
us, saying, ‘Upon you, my fellow ser- 
vants, in the name of the Messiah, I 
confer the priesthood of Aaron, which 
holds the keys of the ministering of 
angels and of the gospel of repentance 
and of baptism by immersion for the 


* Millennial Star, Vol. Ill, p. 148. 
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remission of sins!’ . And he com- 
manded us to be baptized, and gave us 
directions that I should baptize Oliver 
Cowdery and afterward that he should 
baptize me. Accordingly, we went 
and were baptized. The messen- 
ger who visited us on this occasion 
and who conferred this priesthood upon 
us, said that his name was John, the 
same that is called John the Baptist in 
the New Testament, and that he acted 
under the direction of Peter, James and 
John.” 

Schoolmaster Cowdery was not alone 
Joseph’s willing scribe and personal as- 
sociate ; he was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Mormon Church ; preached 
the first sermon heard in support of the 
new doctrine ; was evangelist, pioneer, 
missionary and a willing worker in 
many fields. 

The testimony of Martin Harris was 
not the greatest of his contributions to 
Mormonism, as he laid upon its altar 
not only a fortune, for those days, but 
the peace and quiet of his home, the 
respect of his neighbors, and finally 
the draggled fragments of a broken and 
disjointed life. He was a farmer, of 
Palmyra; an honest, hard-working 
man ‘‘who loved money a little too 
well, and inclined to be too easily 
moved by any form of religious frenzy 
that took possession of his mind. He 
was at first a Quaker, then, in turn, a 
Universalist, Restrictionist, Baptist and 
Presbyterian.” * He was led into the: 
Mormon speculation by cunning ap- 


*« Early Days of Mormonism,’’ by J. H. 
Kennedy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1888, p. 36. 
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peals to his cupidity amd superstition. 
Smith was on an anxigus quest for some 
man of means to bear the financial bur- 
den involved in the publication of his 
new bible that, by some means known, 
perhaps, tono man now living,had come 
into being ; and after many discourage- 
ments Martin Harris was persuaded 
into the scheme. Vain beyond reason 
of his personal honesty, the victory 
was half won when Smith approached 
him in the public mart and declared 
that he had been taught by revelation 
that they two were the only honest 
men in the world; and when the trans- 
lation of the golden plates was com- 
menced and Harris preceded Cowdery 
in the office of scribe, he felt that he 
was indeed chosen to a mighty work, 
and that not only great spiritual honors 
but many worldly riches were to be 
his. 

The third of this triad of witnessing 
worthies, David Whitmer, the son of an 
honest old German farmer, was led into 
a belief in Smith and his claims by 
manifestations needless to recount here; 
and the method he employed to test 
the validity of these claims, gives us the 
mental measure of the man.* Carry- 
ing a pail of sap from the maple grove, 
he fell to contemplation of the things 
he had heard, and kneeling there in the 
new moss prayed that if Joseph Smith 


was indeed a divine messenger toa - 


sordid generation, his burden might be 
lightened for a sign; and when he 
again lifted his pail of sap, lo, gravity 


* Letter of E. S. Gilbert, in ‘‘ New Light on 
Mormonism.’’ By Ellen E. Dickinson. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York, 1885, p. 262. 
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was destroyed and he carried it as of 
the air. 

The conversion of the Whitmers, 
father and sons, was of material aid to 
the infant Church at a time when an un- 
heeding people became more generous 
with stones than fishes; for good- 
hearted David sought the Prophet in 
his poverty, and loading him and his 
into the big farm wagon, carried them 
to the Whitmer home, where free board 
and lodging were furnished—as Smith 
gratefully acknowledges—‘‘until the 
translation was finished, and the copy- 
right secured.” 

There was need that others should 
be witnesses with Joseph of the exist- 
ence of the golden plates, and so these 
three were chosen. That their minds 
might, perhaps, become mentally pliant 
to his purpose, and, at least, that they 
should be especially set aside from the 
rest, a revelation was uttered in pave- 
ment of the way ; and at Fayette, Sen- 
eca County, N. Y., in June of the year 
1829, as we learn from the Book of 
Doctrine and Covenants, there was a 
‘‘revelation given through Joseph the 
Seer, to Oliver Cowdery, David Whit- 
mer and Martin Harris . . . previous 


‘to their viewing the plates containing 


the Book of Mormon.” I quote: ‘“ Be- 
hold, I say unto you, that you must 
rely upon my word, which if you do, 
with full purpose of heart, you shall 
have a view of the plates, and also of 
the breastplate, the sword of Laban, 
the Urim and Thummim, which were 
given to the brother of Jared upon the 
Mount... . And it is by your faith 
that you shall obtain a view of them, 
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even by that faith which was had by 
the prophets of old. 

‘‘ And after that you have obtained 
faith, and have seen them with your 
eyes, you shall testify of them... 
that my servant, Joseph Smith, Jun., 
may not be destroyed, that I may bring 
about my righteous purposes unto the 
children of men in this work.” 

In obedience to these impressive 
commands, the three had no sooner 
been enlightened than they obediently 
gave their testimony to the world. And 
these are the words to which their 
names are inscribed, in all the editions 
of the Book of Mormon : 

“ Be it known unto all nations, kin- 
dreds, tongues and people unto whom 
this work shall come, that we, through 
the grace of God the Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, have seen the plates 
which contain this record, which is a 
record of the people of Nephi, and also 
of the Lamanites, their brethren, and 
also of the people of Jared, who came 
from the tower of which hath been 
spoken ; and we also know that they 


have been translated by the gift and. 


power of God, for his voice hath de- 
clared it unto us; wherefore we know 
of a surety that the work is true. And 
we also testify that we have seen the 
engravings which are upon the plates ; 
and they have been shown unto us by 
the power of God, and not of man. 
And we declare with words of sober- 
ness, that an angel of God came down 
from heaven, and he brought and laid 
before our eyes, that we beheld and 
‘saw the plates, and the engravings 
thereon ; and we know that it is by the 
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grace of God the Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that we beheld and bear 
record that these things are true ; and 
it is marvelous in our eyes, neverthe- 
less the voice of the Lord commanded 
us that we should bear record of it: 
wherefore, to be obedient unto the 
commandments of God, we bear testi- 
mony of these things. And we know 
that if we are faithful in Christ, we shal} 
rid our garments of the blood of all 
men, and be found spotless before the 
judgment seat of Christ, and shall dwell 
with him eternally in the heavens. And 
the honor be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost, which is 
one God. Amen.” 

Following this declaration is that of 
the eight—all of the Whitmer and Smith 
connection—who depose that they, 
also, saw the plates and handled them. 
Matters of vital interest to the truth or 
falsity of Mormonism might be discov- 
ered by an examination into this trans- 
action, but lack of time forbids. 

We learn from David Whitmer * that 
the marvelous scene was set before 
their eyes in June, 1829, when they 
were permitted ‘‘to behold the vision 
of the angel as recorded in the forepart 
of the Book of Mormon, and to bear 
testimony to the world that the Book of 
Mormon is true.” In the autobiography 
of Joseph the Seer + all the details are 


* «* An Address to All Believers in Christ.’’ 
By a Witness to the Divine Authenticity of the 
Book of Mormon. David Whitmer, Richmond, 
Mo., 1887, p. 32. 

+ ‘* Life of Joseph the Prophet.’’? By Edward 
W. Tullidge. Published by the Board of Pub- 
lication of the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, Plano, Ill., 1880, 


p. 70. 
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supplied, and we quote his account in 
full : 

‘‘Martin Harris, David Whitmer, Oli- 
ver Cowdery and myself agreed to re- 
tire into the woods, and try to obtain by 
fervent and humble prayer, the fulfill- 
ment of the promises given in the reve- 
lation, that they should have a view of 
the plates, etc. We accordingly made 
choice of a piece of woods convenient to 
Mr.Whitmer’s house, to which we retired, 
and having knelt down we began to 
pray in much faith to Almighty God to 
bestow upon us a realization of these 
promises. According to previous ar- 
rangements, I commenced by vocal 
prayer to our Heavenly Father, and 
was followed by each of the rest in 
succession. We did not, however, ob- 


tain any answer or manifestation of the 


divine favor in our behalf. We again 
observed the same order of prayer, each 
calling on, and praying fervently to 
God in rotation, but with the same re- 
sult as before. Upon this, our second 
failure, Martin Harris proposed that he 
should withdraw himself from us, be- 
lieving, as he expressed himself, that 
his presence was the cause of our not 
obtaining what we wished for. He 
accordingly withdrew from us, and we 
knelt down again, and had not been 
many minutes engaged in prayer, when 
presently we beheld a light above us in 
the air, of exceeding brightness; and, 
behold, an angel stood before us. In 
his hands he held the plates which we 
had been praying for these to have a 
view of. He turned over the leaves 
one by one, so that we could see them 
and discover the engravings thereon 
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distinctly. He then addressed himself 
to David Whitmer and said, ‘ David, 
blessed is the Lord, and he that keeps 
His commandments,’ when, immedi- 
ately afterward, we heard a voice from 
out of the bright light above us, saying, 
‘These plates have been revealed by 
the power of God, and they have been 
translated by the power of God. The 
translation of them which you have 
seen is correct, and 1 command you to 
bear record of what you now see and 
hear.’ 

“TI now left David and Oliver, and 
went in pursuit of Martin Harris, whom 
I found at a considerable distance, fer- 
vently engaged in prayer. He soon 
told me, however, that he had not yet 
prevailed with the Lord, and earnestly 
requested me to join him in prayer, 
that he also might realize the same 
blessings which we had just received. 
We accordingly joined in prayer, and 
ultimately obtained our desires, for 
before we had yet finished, the same 
vision was opened to our view—at 
least it was again to me, and I once 
more beheld and heard the same things, 
whilst at the same moment Martin Har- 
ris cried out, apparently in ecstasy of 
joy, ‘’Tis enough; mine eyes have be- 
held,’ and jumping up, he shouted, ‘ Ho- 
sannah,’ blessing God, and otherwise 
rejoiced exceedingly.” 

This version is substantially that of 
David Whitmer, as given again and 
again: ‘‘They were shown to us in 
this way—Joseph, Oliver and I were 
sitting on a log, when we were over- 
shadowed by a light more glorious 
than that of the sun. In the midst of 
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this light, but a few feet from us, ap- 
peared a table, upon which were many 
golden plates, ... 1 saw them as 
plain as Isee you now, and distinctly 
heard the voice of the Lord declaiming 
that the records of the plates of the 
Book of Mormon were translated by 
the gift of the power of God.”* 

‘* Did you see the angel?” was asked 
him. 

‘* Yes ; he stood before us. Our tes- 
timony, as recorded in the Book of 
Mormon, is absolutely true, just as it is 
written there.” This was one month 
before his death in 1888. 

This, then, is the testimony upon 
which so much has been built ; around 
which so much of wonder, or belief, or 
doubt, has clustered. How much of 
truth; how much of falsehood and 
fraud ; how much of willful deception 
and willing delusion ; of overwrought 
fmagination ; of mesmeric influence ; of 
the weaker minds ruled by the strong ; 
of spiritual vision put forward as repre- 

senting the outward eye ;—there may 
" be in this, each seeker after knowledge 
must discover for himself ;—for no man 
within Mormonism or without, can 
tell, and the four who best knew, are 
gone into the shadows where the voice 
of the deceiver is hushed with that of 
the deceived, and from whence cometh 
no knowledge—either of confirmation 
or confession. 

Deferring, for a time, the later declar- 
ations of the three, as bearing upon 
this scene, we will follow them in their 


pilgrimage through the fortunes of the ' 


*In an interview, in the Kingston, Mo., 
Times, of December 27th, 1887. 
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early church, until all are cut off as 
apostates ; while two are compelled to 
flee from Mormondom for their very 
lives. : 

Poor old Martin Harris! His uneasy 
ghost should haunt the Mormon tem- 
ples with a reproach never to be for- 
gotten! Condemn him as we may, 
and laugh at him, or scorn him, as we 
doubtless will, for his arrogance and 
vainglory —his failure in the line of 
prophecy, his absurd working of mira- 
cles, his seeking after spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical advancement, which came 
slowly and in such pitiful doles as 
Smith’s policy allowed—we still must 
have sympathy for the shabby ingrati- 
tude with which he was used. When 
he was well in the toils of Smith, and 
had written a hundred or more pages 
of the Mormon Book at Smith’s dicta- 
tion, he needs must beg permission to 
show them to his friends ; and, without 
that permission, he will go no further, 
for his business judgment is growing at 
odds with his faith,and some test must 
be applied to Joseph’s mighty claims. 
He showed them to certain discreet 
neighbors, who told him it was rub- 
bish ; he showed them to his wife, who 
proved her opinion of the new faith by 
possessing herself of the leaves while 
Martin slept, and committing them to 
the flames—a proceeding which nearly 
estranged the prophet and the pupil, 
and delayed the “translation” for a 
long period—for Smith believed that 
Martin had hidden them for purposes 
of his own. Replace them he dare not, 
as the copy could not be made to con- 
form to the original record ; but in this 
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dilemma cunning came to the relief of 
misfortune ; a revelation gave direction 
that these pages should not be repro- 
duced ; and the business of translation 
was resumed. 

It was not long before Martin was 
led to guarantee the payment of three 
thousand dollars for the publication of 
five thousand copies of the Book of 
Mormon; and as Mrs. Harris refused 
to be a party to the transaction, an 
agreement of separation between her 
husband and herself was arranged ; 
she was given her share of the estate, 
and went her way, while Martin held 
grimly to his; and the breach thus 
made remained through life. And the 
dismemberment of this family was the 
first fruit of the new creed that Joseph 
Smith had given to the world. 

The book was completed and placed 
upon the market in the summer of 
1830. By the terms of his agreement 
with Smith, Harris was alone to have 
the right of sale; but as sales were 
small, and the public utterly indifferent, 
poor Martin’s dream of profit went to 
the winds, while the demands of the 
printer remained a matter of solid 
reality. And it was not without per- 
suasion of a powerful sort that his bond 
was made good ; for the stage thunder 
was once more set rolling, the light- 
nings flashed, and the poor victim of 
faith linked unto greed was once more 
pelted with the ‘‘revelations” of a bo- 
gus wrath : 

‘‘Wherefore I command you to re- 
pent, and keep the commandments 
which you have received by the hand 
of my servant, Joseph Smith. . 
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Thou shalt not covet thine own prop- 
erty, but impart it-freely to the printing | 
of the Book of Mormon. Im- 
part a portion of thy property; yea, 
even part of thy lands, and all save the 
support of thy family. Pay the debt 
thou hast contracted with the printer. 
Release thyself from bondage.” * 

And with this solemn warning thun- 
dered at one ear, and the voice of a 
rural constable at the other, Martin 
gave such a sigh as comes from avari- 
cious men when they see good money 
following the bad, and paid. 

When Smith—literally a prophet with- 
out honor in his own country—decided 
upon the transplanting of his little 
church to the more congenial soil of 
Kirtland, O., where Isaac Morley’s 


communistic society and Sidney Rig- 
don awaited it with open arms, four 
men were chosen to go in advance, to 
tarry awhile at Kirtland, and then to 
proceed to the borders of the great 
Western wilderness and spy out that 
chosen land whereon Zion should be 


built. In October, 1830, these four pil- 
grims set forth—Oliver Cowdery, Par- 
ley Pratt, Ziba Peterson, and Peter 
Whitmer, the brother of David. It was 
a part of the Mormon theology that 
the North American Indians were the 
Lamanites of the Book of Mormon, and 
one purpose of this mission was. to 
open the way for their conversion to 
the Mormon faith. 

They traveled on foot; halted near 
Buffalo and preached to the Indians 
there; reached Kirtland; met Sidney 


* Revelation in ‘‘ Doctrine and Covenants,” 
given March, 1830, at Manchester, N. Y. 
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Rigdon, and converted him with an 
ease that suggested previous conni- 
vance ; baptized several ; set the Kirt- 
land Stake of Zion, and reached the 
wilds of Missouri late in the fall. They 
were here stopped by a law of the 
national government that prevented 
their entrance to the Indian country ; 
and made their winter quarters in Inde- 
pendence, from whence, in the spring, 
report was sent to Kirtland, where 
Smith had meanwhile established him- 
self. 

To recount in full all these three wit- 
nesses did or had a part in during the 
half dozen years of prosperity and 
growth that followed would be to write 
a history of the Mormon Church. Suf- 
fice it that we touch their personal rec- 
ord here and there, with only enough 
of detail to show their importance in 
all that transpired. When the famous 
and fated corner-stone of Zion—the 
foundations of that temple that was 
never built—was laid in Independence 
it was by the hands of Oliver Cow- 
dery, and it was this same first witness 
who delivered the address of the occa- 
sion. When the Elders met in Council 
at Kirtland, in 1835, to choose the 
Twelve Apostles who should be sent to 
teach Mormonism to all the world, the 
prayers of the occasion were offered by 
the three witnesses, and Cowdery gave 
the chosen twelve the apostolic charge. 
David Whitmer and Oliver Cowdery 
were the associates of Joseph Smith in 
the Presidency, while Harris-and Cow- 
dery were made members of the Coun- 
cil and High Priests. When the Kirt- 
land temple was dedicated David Whit- 
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mer was given, to see angels, while, if 
we may believe Joseph,* Cowdery and 
himself were reserved to the supreme 
honor of an audience with the Most 
High, after whom came Moses, who 
gave to them the ‘‘keys of the gather- 
ing of Israel,” and Elias, who commit- 
ted to them ‘‘the dispensation of the 
Gospel,” and Elijah, who declared that 
‘the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord” was even then at their doors. 

Martin Harris, the High Priest of 
Kirtland, was still Martin Harris, the 
farmer of Palmyra. Arriving upon the 
ground soon after Smith, he is heard 
expounding the Book of Mormon in 
the bar-room of the village tavern, his 
voice loud and his manner arrogant, 
declaring that all who accepted the new 
faith would see Christ in fifteen years, 
while all the rest would be damned, 
and at last, loud beyond endurance, he 
is invited by the landlord to air his 
opinions in the public street. We hear 
him in the utterance of prophecy—that 
within four years not one wicked per- 
son would be left in the United States ; 
that all the righteous would be gathered 
in the Zion of Missouri, and that there 
would be no President of the United 
States—presumedly gone the way of 
the rest of the wicked. 

Martin’s one recorded attempt at a 
miracle will bear relation. When Jo- 
seph had gathered his little army and 
set out from Kirtland for the relief of 
the persecuted Saints of Missouri, Mar- 
tin found a black snake in the road, and 
declaring that ‘‘ power had been given 


* «Life of Joseph the Prophet,”’ p. 2co. 
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him to take up serpents unharmed, he 
took off his shoes and stockings and 
offered his toe to the mouth of the ser- 
pent. As the reptile made no effort to 
harm him, he made boast of his suc- 
cess, and was looked upon by his asso- 
ciates as favored above most men. Not 
content with this much of victory, he 
repeated the experiment with the next 
serpent of the same variety, a few rods 
further on. The snake promptly bit 
him in the leg, drawing blood, and 
making an ugly but not dangerous 
wound.” * 

The collisions between Martin and 
the Devil were frequent and exciting. 
One night he rushed from his bedroom 
in great fright, declaring that Satan had 
disarranged his bed. At another time 
he fell down-stairs, and claimed that 


the same dread power had taken hold 


on him and thrown him down. He 
boasted that he would renew his age, 
and, like Enoch, be translated, and 
know no death. 

Passing rapidly on, we come to that 
bitter time when the troubles that have 
been so Jong gathering over the Church 
at Kirtland, in dissensions and diverse 
ambitions at war within, and financial 
troubles and legal prosecutions from 
without ; when Joseph Smith and Sid- 
ney Rigdon have abandoned Kirtland 
Stake and the first-built temple to their 
foes, and gone in stealth, by night, 
lest the Sheriff of Geauga County 
should hold them in bonds more se- 
cure than those of Paul and Silas; and 
have found a welcome in the Mormon 


* «Early Days of Mormonism,” p. 126. 


settlement of Far West. But even be- 
fore this the Church and Martin Harris 
have come to open rupture, and he 
finds himself not only cast out of the 
companionship of the Prophet, but cut 
off from the Church as well. He had, 
indeed, so freely “imparted” of his 
property, in obedience to revealed de- 
mands, that none of it was left; and as 
his free tongue and foolish boasts had 
brought the religion into discredit in the 
New England communities of north- 
eastern Ohio, the Church had little fur- 
ther use for him. His demands that 
old promises should be redeemed were 
derided and denied; and we hear Jo- 
seph lampooning him in these words 
in the Elders’ Fournal of 1837 : 

‘There are negroes who have white 
skins as well as black ones. Granny 
Parish and others, who acted as lackeys, 
such as Martin Harris. But they are so 
far beneath my contempt that to notice 
any of them would be too great a sac- 
rifice for a gentleman to make.” 

Vanity of vanities! The well-dig- 
gers son and peek-stone guide to hid- 
den riches has indeed mounted to the 
top of the wheel of fortune, and has 
little need now of the dupes who made 
him. And so, bereft of property, the 
wife of his young manhood, his good 
name, and the ambition for better 
things, Harris lays aside his priesthood 
of the new dispensation, and fora gen- 
eration we see him wandering about 
Kirtland, where the temple is given 
over to the Gentile, and the promised 
great mart of commerce drones again 
as a rustic village, making his living as 
best he can; while Smith goes upward 
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to the almost kingly power of Nauvoo, 
where he rides for a time upon the high 
tide of success; fills for the allotted 
space his round of temporal and spir- 
itual rule; sees his humble Church ex- 
pand beyond the limits of his wildest 
dreams ; drinks as he wishes of all the 
waters of pleasure of this world, and 
then sinks into the uttermost caverns of 
death, stripped of his power and riches— 
face to face with that Judgment he has 
so often called upon the heads of his 
fellow-men. 

And as Martin had not been alone in 
his criticism of Smith, so he is not long 
alone in his exile from the Church. 
The one witness is followed by the 
others ; and when the Danite band is 
formed to execute the dread judgments 
of the now despotic and _ insolent 
Church, Oliver Cowdery and David 
Whitmer, with others, were told to be- 
gone or abide the results; and know- 
ing what the consequences might be, 
they made haste to depart out of the 
borders of the Mormon Zion while 
there was yet time. With a final reve- 
lation, given at Nauvoo in 1841, where 
the ‘‘gifts of the Priesthood that once 
were put upon him that was my ser- 
vant, Oliver Cowdery,” are given to 
another, these three pass forever out of 
Joseph’s love and of the history of the 
Church they had helped to build. They 
went their ways, while the Church 
passed on to the martyrdom of Joseph’s 
death, the dark period of passage to the 
West, and the later splendors of Utah 
and Salt Lake. Of the closing days of 
Martin Harris, I have a personal letter 
from his son of the same name, under 
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date of Louisville, Bingham ‘County, 
Idaho, February 28th, 1888. In thathe 
says: 

“ Notwithstanding his prominence in 
the Church and the important aid he 
had given it, he and the other witnesses 
became careless and indifferent in the 
Church, and actually allowed them- 
selves to fall from grace and separated 
themselves from it for many years. 
My father, while separated from the 
Church, remained in Ohio ; but never- 
theless he always bore a true and faith- 
ful testimony of the divine origin of the 
Book of Mormon. He came to Salt 
Lake City in 1870 and renewed his 
fellowship with the Mormon Church, 
and settled or located in Cache County, 
Utah. He died in Clarkson, Cache 
County, Utah, July roth, 1875. He 
was ninety-two years, one month and 
twenty-two days old. He bore his 
testimony to the truth and divinity of 
the Book of Mormon a short time be- 
fore he departed, and the last word he 
uttered when he could not speak the 
sentence, was, ‘Book! Book! Book!’” 

Elder Blair, of the Reorganized 
Church of Latter Day Saints—the anti- 
polygamy Mormons—declares * that he 
met Harris in Kirtland, in 1860, and 
that he there re-affirmed his testimony, 
and in a letter written in 1871 Martin 
declares: “No man ever heard me in 
any way deny the truth of the Book of 
Mormon.” One admission, it is claimed 
upon somewhat indefinite authority, f 


* The Saints’ Herald, Lamoni, Ia., Vol. 
XXXV, p. 297. 

t ‘*Gleanings by the Way.” By Rev. John 
A. Clark, D.D., Philadelphia, 1842, p. 256. 
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was made by Martin soon after the 
witnessing occurred, that ‘‘the eye of 
faith ” had taken the place of the natu- 
ral vision, and that with that he had 
seen the angel and the golden plates. 
Cowdery and Whitmer, upon their ex- 
pulsion from the Church, withdrew 
to Richmond, Ray County, Mo., 
where Whitmer remained until his 
death. If there is evidence to show 
that either retracted his testimony, it 
is in the case of Cowdery ; and I give 
all that I have gleaned in relation 
thereto. In an affidavit sworn to be- 
fore a notary of Seneca County, O., 
one G. J. Keen deposes* that in 1840 
Cowdery was engaged to edit a news- 
paper in Tiffin; that his connection 
with Mormonism became known, and 
his intended employers would not en- 
gage him; that he entered into the 
practice of law at Tiffin, where he re- 
mained for several years; that he ex- 
pressed a desire to unite with a Meth- 
odist Church, and was waited upon by 
the deponent and the Rev. John Souder, 
to whom he gave a full and final renun- 
ciation of the Mormon faith, but de- 
clined to do so publicly because it 
could do no good; that several who 
had done so had cause to regret it; 
that it would invite criticism and bring 
him into contempt. ‘“ But,” he added, 
“if the Church requires it, I will submit 
to it;” and, unfortunately for the truth 
of history, the Church did not require it, 
and the most positive piece of evidence 
against the Mormon faith was lost to 
the world. ‘‘At a church meeting,” 


*« Naked Truths About Mormonism.’’ at 
Arthur B. Deming, Oakland, Cal., April, 1888. 
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says the deponent, “he arose and ad- 
mitted his error and declared that he 
was sorry because of his connection 
with Mormonism.” He continued his 
membership while he resided in Tiffin, 
and became superintendent of the Sab- 


‘bath School and led an exemplary life. 


His Mormon record prevented his being 
a candidate for office in Ohio, and he 
removed to Wisconsin and was defeated 
for the legislature there. He became 
broken in spirit if not in heart, and died 
of consumption at Richmond, Mo., 
March 3d, 1850. 

And yet, if we may accept Mormon 
testimony, Cowdery reiterated his former 
belief, while under the very shadow of 
impending death. 

* When the gloom of death was 
gathering about him,” says the organ 
of the Reorganized Church,* “he called 
for his family and kindred to come and 
bring him a Book of Mormon; and 
when bolstered up in bed he read from 
its pages select passages, testified of its 
divinity, exhorted all to faithfulness if 
they would meet him in peace in the 
world to come, and so passed away 
into the presence of that God who 
called him to be a ‘witness,’ and to 
be a minister to Christ.” 

John C. Whitmer, a nephew of David 
and also a member of the Mormon 
Church, declaresf that he was present 
at this death-bed scene, and that Oliver 
said to David, his fellow-witness, who 
was also present, “Brother David, be 
faithful to our testimony to the Book of 
Mormon, for we know that it is of God 


* The Saints’ Herald, Vol. XXXV, p. 83. 
+ The Saints’ Herald, Vol. XXXV, p. 651. 
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and that it is verily true.” He then 
closed his eyes in death. 

Perhaps these widely diverse state- 
ments can be reconciled by the fact 
that Cowdery recanted his Tiffin recan- 
tation, and in his last days returned to 
the Mormon fold; for in the Millennial 
Star of July 1st, 1850, with the news of 
his death, this ray of light upon the 
question is found: 

“Brother Cowdery is one of the 
Three Witnesses to the Book of Mor- 
mon. For rebellious conduct he was 
expelled from the Church some years 
since. Although he stood aloof from 


the Church for several years, he never, 
in a single instance, cast the least doubt 
on the truth of his former testimony. 
Some time in 1847 or 1848 he sought to 
be readmitted to the fellowship of the 


Saints. His return to the fold was hail- 
ed with great joy by the Saints, who 
still remembered him with kindly rec- 
ollection, as one who had suffered 
much in the first rise of the Church. He 
has now gone the way of all the earth. 
May he rest in peace, to come forth in 
the morning of the first resurrection 
unto eternal life, is the earnest desire 
of all the Saints.” 

And, knowing his faults—which were 
many—and his good qualities—which 
were no less in number—and the relig- 
ious delusions, and temptations, and 
fanaticism of the daysin which he lived, 
we can echo this abundant hope, 
whether we condemn his deeds, or 
cover them with the gentle mantle of 
that charity which so befits our mention 
of the dead. 

From 1838, when he fled from Dan- 
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ite dangers as men of old sought the 
cities of refuge, until his death just 
half a century later, David Whitmer 
made Richmond his home. Men of all 
parties and Churches there, unite in testi- 
mony to his integrity and the upright- 
ness of his life. Asin the case of Cow- 
dery and Harris, there issome evidence 
of a minor nature to show that he mod- 
ified his declarations in the Book ; but 
it has not to me seemed of enough sub- 
stance to overweigh the whole life of 
the man, his repeated assertions and 
his impressive declaration upon the bed 


‘of death. Mr. Whitmer belonged toa 


little-known branch of the Mormon 
Church that is as distinct from that led 
by Joseph Smith, the son of Joseph, as 
it is from that which pertains to poly- 
gamy and Salt Lake. He has defined 
for us the three, in these words : 

“The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints”; or, the Church of Salt 
Lake. 

“The Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints ;” or, the 
anti-polygamy Mormons, with head- 
quarters in Iowa, now presided over 
by Joseph, the son of the Prophet 
Smith. It may be surprising to some 
that this branch of the Church possesses 
a membership of 20,000 or more ; that 
it owns the old temple at Kirtland ; and 
that it maintains mission work in 
Utah for the conversion of the Brigham- 
ites from the error of their ways. 

‘The Church of Christ ;” sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Whitmerites.” 

To the last-named branch David 
Whitmer belonged ; in fact, from him it 
took its popular name. In his “ Ad- 
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dress to all Believers,” issued in 1887, 
he defined his doctrine in full ; but in- 
to that, beyond the fact that he de- 
nounced polygamy and spiritual wife- 
hood, we have no reason now to go. 

When Whitmer left the aspiring in- 
iquities and dangerous combinations 
of cunning, fraud and force, at Far 
West, he held to his Church, while repu- 
diating its leaders ; and a high honor, in- 
deed, did he aspire to in the dark days 
that followed the murder—for murder 
it was—of Joseph and Hyrum Smith. 
Like Young, and Rigdon, and Strang, he 
sought to wear the mantle of Joseph, 
and become the spiritual head of the 
Church, and was baptized by William E. 
McLellen, in September, 1847, “to be 
the successor of Joseph the Seer;” 
but ata later date he repudiated McLel- 
len and his works. 

We may, in conclusion, lightly touch 
upon two of his many affirmations of 
the truth of his testimony in the Book ; 
one, in 1884, when he declared: ‘‘As 
my testimony stands, so itis. I have 
not, nor will I deny it.”* And again, 
in that proclamation issued in 1881, ¢ 
when he solemnly repeated that affirma- 
tion: “I wish now, standing, as it were, 
in the very sunset of life, and in the 
fear of God, once for all, to make this 
public statement : 

“That I have never, at any time, de- 
nied that testimony, or any part thereof, 
which has so long since been published 


* The Kin 
ber 27th, 1 
35- 

t “Origin of the Book of Mormon.” 
lished by the Reorganized Church, p. 8. 


ton, Missouri, Zimes of Decem- 
7; Saints’? Herald, Vol. XXXV, p. 
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with that Book, as one of the Three Wit- 
nesses. Those who know me best well 
know that I have always adhered to 
that testimony. And that no man may 
be misled or doubt my present views 
in regard to the same, I do again affirm 
the truth of all of my statements, as 
then made and published. God, 
in whom I trust, being my judge as to 
the sincerity of my motives, and the 
faith and hope that is in me of eternal 
life.” 

David Whitmer died on the 25th of 
January, 1888, when three years beyond 
the four-score mark. A long illness had 
not shaken his belief as above express- 
ed, and a few evenings before his death 
he called his family and physician to 
his bedside, and to the latter said : “ Dr. 
Buchanan, I want you to say whether 
or not Iam in my right mind, before 
giving my dying testimony.” 

The doctor answered, ‘‘ Yes ; youare 
in your right mind.” 

Then, turning to those about him, 
the old man uttered the words you have 
already heard : 

‘‘T want to say to you all, the Bible 
and the record of the Nephites, 7s ‘rue. 

. ,My trust is in Christ forever, world 
without end. Amen.” * 

I cannot deny that I have followed 
the lives of these three with the in- 
stincts of an historian rather than those 
of the theologian; have missed many 
chances for a sharp blow at them or 
their creed—a blow withheld because 
they have received as many blows 
as their offenses deserved, in the 


*The Richmond, Mo., Democrat, February 
2d, 1888. 
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fierce warfare that has been waged 
since orthodoxy shut Sidney Rigdon 
out of the hall of Palmyra, and Alexan- 
der Campbell bore down upon him 
with the splendid onset of a warrior 
eager for the fray. And I must also 
confess to an impression that perhaps 
has not yet been set into a belief, that 
David Whitmer and Martin Harris were 
dupes of deeper men; believing, per- 
haps, upon evidence and from motives 
that would have been scorned by 
stronger and more cultured men; but 
believing honestly and holding their 
faith unto theend. Of Oliver Cowdery, 
I would not say as much. But how 
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much of honesty we may accord them, 
and how much of sympathy can be for- 
given in the case of misled men, who 
gave so much where so little was 
returned ; no one whois willing-minded 
and ready to receive the light, however 
disenchanting it may be, can follow the 
history of the Mormon Church— 
whether it be under Joseph Smith, Brig- 
ham Young, John Taylor or Wilford 
Woodruff—without regarding it as a 
phenomenal structure, built by a calcu- 
lating imposition upon trusting ignor- 
ance, and infusing something of these 
twin elements into every change and 
turning of its devious career. 





ERASTUS WELLS. 


Tue ability shown by Erastus Wells 
in several directions, his faithful dis- 
charge of every public trust reposed in 
his hands, and the interest he has 
taken in the advancement of measures 
for the good of St. Louis, caused him 
long since to be classed as one of the 
leading citizens of that metropolis of 
the Mississippi Valley. All that he has 
achieved or gained has come as the 
result of his own efforts. He was born 
in Jefferson County, N. Y., on Decem- 
ber 2d, 1823; his early days being spent 
upon a farm, and his only chance for 
securing an education coming from the 
common schools, between his twelfth 
and sixteenth years, to obtain which he 
was compelled daily to walk to a log 
school-house two miles away. At six- 
teen, his father having died, he was 


compelled to solve the problem of life 
upon his own account. He became a 
clerk in a store at Watertown, N. Y., 
at $8 per month, and is next seen 
faithfully at work in a like capacity 
at Lockport, N. Y., in a store in which 
ex-Governor Hunt was a partner. Al- 
though his salary was of a meagre 
character, he practiced care and econo- 
my, and was ere long the proud pos- 
sessor of $140—a small fortune for any 
boy to possess in those days. 

To a youth of his pushing energy 
and ambition, the better chances of the 
opening West became a temptation that 
could not be resisted, and he deter- 
mined to seek his fortune in St. Louis, 
which was then an enterprising frontier 
town, toward which the tide of emigra- 
tion was rapidly settlirg. He reached 








there in September, 1843, and at once 
entered resolutely upon a business ca- 
reer. St. Louis was even then a large 
city, and in passing from one business 
_ portion to another much walking was 
involved to a wasteful expenditure of 
time. Young Wells reasoned that a 
speedier mode of travel must soon be 
adopted. At that time the ‘‘upper 
ferry” landing at North Market Street 
was a prominent locality, and, acting 
upon his conclusions, he formed, in 
November of the year of his arrival, a 
partnership with Calvin Case, and 
started the first omnibus line west of 
the Mississippi. The rolling stock con- 
sisted of but one omnibus, built in the 
city, and presided over by the enter- 
prising youth, who acted as proprietor, 
driver, fare-taker, etc. Business opened 
slowly, but as people began to realize 
the advantages of the new means of lo- 
cal transit, the patronage was increased, 
and additional vehicles were placed 
upon the line as they were needed. Mr. 
Wells eventually disposed of his inter- 
est, and for some years thereafter was 
variously employed, a white lead fac- 
tory and a saw-mill being among his 
enterprises. Finally, returning to his 
original business, he established in 1850 
a partnership with Calvin Case, Robert 
O’Blennus and Lawrence Matthews, 
bought up all the ’bus lines in the city, 
and for some years managed a very 
large and paying business. At one pe- 
riod one of the most profitable features 
of the enterprise was the running of a 
line of coaches to Belleville, Ill. In 
1855 Mr. Case was killed in a bridge 
disaster at the Gasconade River, and 
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the partnership was thus dissolved. 
Mr. Wells is the only survivor of the 
four partners. 

Another system of locomotion was 
about this time beginning to be dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Wells’ quick-sighted 


_ business instinct told him something of 


its certain greatness and success. In 
1859 he took a prominent part in organ- 
izing the Missouri Railway Company, 
and started the first car on the Olive 
Street line on July 4th of that year. He 
served as President of the Company un- 
til 1881, when he sold out his interest 
and retired from street railroad man- 
agement, having seen the system grow 
from small and doubtful beginnings to 
its existing magnitude. 

This is but one direction in which 
Mr. Wells has made his. ability, his en- 
ergy and his capital available to the 
general good of St. Louis. Among the 
positions he has held, or now holds, 
the following may be mentioned: Presi- 
dent of the Narrow Gauge Railway, 
from Grand Avenue, West St. Louis, to 
Florissant; Director in the Ohio & 
Mississippi Railroad ; President of the 
Accommodation Bank ; a Director and 
Vice-President of the Commercial Bank; 
President of the Laclede Gaslight Com- 
pany. Healso contributed to the erec- 
tion of the Southern Hotel. 

Mr. Wells had not long been a resi- 
dent of St. Louis before his admirable 
business qualities, coupled with his 
executive capacity and _ popularity, 
pointed him out as one sure to be 
called to public position. In 1848 he 
was elected to the City Council. He 
was again chosen in 1854, and for a 
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period of fourteen years retained his 
seat in that body, relinquishing it only 
when he took his seat in Congress in 
1869. During this long period, so event- 
ful in the history of St. Louis, his voice 
and vote were always in favor of any 
judicious and timely measure that 
seemed calculated to advance the in- 
terests of the city. He was energetic 
in securing the adoption of sanitary 
measures and a better supply of water, 
and it was largely through his exertions 
that the Council was brought to the 
point of requesting the Legislature to 
authorize the three million loan for 
adequate water works for the growing 
city. Being strongly impressed with 
the inadequacy of the police organiza- 
tion of that period, he urged the adop- 
tion of the metropolitan police system, 
and it was mainly through his tireless 
and persistent labors against a combi- 
nation of extraordinary strength that 
the Council was persuaded to recom- 
mend the Legislature to give St. Louis 
such a measure of reform, and _ the 
Legislature was prevailed upon to 
enact the law. 

The faithfulness and capability shown 
by Mr. Wells in the one position natur- 
ally caused the people of St. Louis to 
desire that the same qualities should be 
directed to the public service in another. 
Accordingly, in 1868 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives in the 
Forty-first Congress, and returned to the 
Forty-second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth 
and Forty-sixth Congresses by majori- 
ties which indicate the confidence and 
esteem in which he was held. He 
brought to his new duties the same en- 
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ergy and industry he had exhibited in 
his own affairs and in the City Council. 
It was said that he really accomplished 
more for St. Louis in a practical way 
than had been done by any of his pre- . 
decessors in that office. He secured 
the first appropriation -for the Custom- 
house, and was instrumental in having 
the work inaugurated on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance of St, 
Louis and the growing needs of the dis- 
trict. He procured the first money for 
the improvement, systematically and 
intelligently, of the Mississippi; was an 
ardent advocate of the jetty system, 
and introduced the Eads Jetty bill in 
the Forty-first Congress, and performed 
most valuable services by his speeches 
and intercourse with public men in 
directing attention to the importance of 
the Mississippi as the great water-way 
of the North American continent. His 
liberal views, unquestioned honesty 
and rugged common sense gave him 
an influence at Washington far beyond 
that possessed by many more preten- 
tious and prominent men. Among the 
committees to which he gave special 
service may be mentioned that on Rail- 
roads and Canals, Commerce, and the 
Special Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
of which William A. Wheeler was chair- 
man. 

Mr. Wells was an intimate friend of 
General Grant’s, and among the many 
incidents that grew out of that acquaint- 
ance the following, characteristic of 
both men, may be related: President 
Grant was holding a reception at the 
White House, immediately after his in- 
auguration. A number of prominent 
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men were present, and as Mr. Wells 
approached to pay his respects, Grant 
advanced with outstretched hand, and 
said, ‘‘Wells, how do you do? I 
didn’t think when I used to see you 
driving an omnibus in St. Louis that 
you would ever be a Congressman.” 

‘“‘And I never thought,” was Mr. 
Wells’ ready reply, ‘‘when I saw you 
driving a wood wagon on Gravois Road 
that you would ever be President,” a 
response that caused a smile to spread 
over the faces of all present, Grant 
included. 

Since his retirement from Congress 
‘Mr. Wells has lived the life of a quiet 
citizen, looking after the many posses- 
sions which a life of industry has se- 
cured him, and in the comfort of a re- 
fined and pleasant home. In 1850 he 


was married to a daughter of John F. 
Heney, by whom he had three chil- 
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dren, two sons and a daughter. His 
wife having died, Mr. Wells in 1879 
married Mrs, Eleanor P. Bell, widow of 
David W. Bell. 

As has been already said, Mr. Wells 
was the architect of his own fortunes. 
Success was won through great hard- 
ships and severe toil; but the unbe- 
friended and penniless boy who boldly 
struck out into the virgin West to create 
for himself a sphere of action and a 
home, brought such physical and men- 
tal resources into action that Fortune 
relented and freely showered her gifts 
upon him. With all his wealth, how- 
ever, he is the same unostentatious, ge- 
nial and kindly man of the people as in 
the days of his struggling adversity, 
and is justly regarded as one of the 
most prominent of the self-reliant and 
hardy class of men of whom St. Louis 
has been so conspicuously fruitful. 


Epwarp L. Eames. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE 
PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, AND ALLUSIONS TO AFFINITIES BETWEEN 
LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE BIBLE WAS TRANSLATED. 


VII. 


1521. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin by Jacob Sacon. A copy is in 
the possession of Mr. W. H. H. Newman. 
A portion of the New Testament was 
translated into German by Martin 
Luther, during the time when he was 
lodged for safety in the strong castle at 
Wartburg. After his return to Witten- 
berg he published his translation of the 
New Testament, and in thirteen years 
he finished the translation of the whole 
Bible. 

During this year an edition of the 
New Testament in Greek was pub- 
lished by Thomas Anselmi. 

1522, 

The third edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek was published by Eras- 
mus. In this edition he inserted the 
text (St. John v., 7th) which he had re- 
jected in his first two editions. It had 
been previously omitted for the reason 
that the same was not to be found in 
the manuscripts he had originally em- 
ployed. This alteration was made on 
the authority of a manuscript now in 
Dublin. The first version from the 
Greek was made by Tyndale from this 


* Copyrighted, 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


third edition. A copy of the Complu- 
tensian text was not seen by Erasmus 
until after the year 1522, but his fourth 
and fifth editions contain many altera- 
tions made in conformity to it. What 
is known as Luther's autograph edition 
of the Bible was printed in parts from 
his manuscript as he translated it. The 
New Testament appeared first, and the 
dates are 1522-6, etc. These parts 
were afterward bound in a solid vol- 
ume. 

The typographical work was per- 
formed by Johannen Knoblouch, at 
Strassburg. 

Luther published, in conjunction with 
Melanchthon, a Latin translation of the 
New Testament, and the work was 
read with avidity by the German na- 
tion. This illustrious man engaged 
against the united forces of the papal 
world, and stood the shock with brav- 
ery as well as success. He boldly 
asserted the inefficacy of indulgences, 
regarding penitence, and works of 
mercy and charity, alone capable of 
forming areconciliation with God. He 
published a thesis containing ninety- 
five propositions on indulgences, and 
challenged opposition. The thirteen 








years which he devoted to the work of 
translating the S. S. were years of 
unremitting conscientious labor. It is 
said that he dropped the theological 
style, and sought among the people for 
phrases as artless and simple as those 
of the Hebrew writers. He frequently 
visited the pleasure-grounds of the 
lower orders of society that he might 
become familiar with their simplest 
words ; for, said he, ‘‘I cannot use the 
language of the court.” Notasentence 
of the Bible was translated until he had 
sought for the briefest, clearest and 
strongest equivalent to it in German. 
He translated the Bible eighty years 
before our English version was pro- 
duced, and the time which he spent in 
this work he describes as ‘‘ bright and 
joyous days.” In one of his letters 
he says: ‘‘I have exerted myself in 
translating, to give pure and clear Ger- 
man, and it has verily happened that 
we have sought and questioned a fort- 
night, three, four weeks for a single 
word, and yet it was not always found. 
In Job we so labored, Philip Melanch- 
thon, Aurogallus and I, that in four 
days we sometimes barely finished 
three lines. It is well enough to plow 
when the field is cleared, but to root 
out stock and stone and prepare the 
ground is what no one will. We must 
not ask the men of letters in the Latin 
language how we should speak Ger- 
man, as the asses do, but we must 
ask the mother in the house, the chil- 
dren in the lanes, the common man in 
the market-place, and read in their 
mouths how to speak, and translate 
according thereto; then they under- 
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stand, for they see we are speaking 
German to them.” , 

An edition of the Bible in Latin was 
printed, in italics, at Basel, by J. Wolf; 
another by Sacon, and still another, by 
Koburger, at Nuremberg. 


1523. 

A Latin edition of the New Testa- 
ment, with silver ornamentation upon 
the title-page, was published by Kno- 
blouch. 

An edition of the Bible in Latin was 
printed by Mareschal. 

The New Testament, in French, was 
translated by Jacques le Fevre d’Eta- 
ples, and came from the press of 
Guilaume Vorsterman, at Antwerp. 

Luther in this year published the 
Pentateuch, the book of Joshua, the 
book of Job, the Psalms, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes. Each one of the transla- 
tors who engaged in this work with 
Luther had a separate task assigned to 
him according to his peculiar qualifica- 
tions. 

1524. 

An edition of the Bible was printed, 
in German, on vellum, by Frederichen 
Peypus, at Nuremberg. This cele- 
brated work has the wood _illustra- 
tions beautifully colored with remark- 
able skill. 

An edition of the Bible, in German, 
was printed at Strassburg by Wolff 
Kopphel. A copy is in the possession 
of the B. and F. Bible Society. 

Luther published the Canticles, as- 
sisted by Melanchthon and some of 
the most eminent scholars of Germany. 
Luther collated the ancient Latin ver- 
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sions and the Hebrew text ; Melanch- 
thon examined the Greek original ; 
Cruciger the Chaldee, and other pro- 
fessors referred to the rabbinical writ- 
ings. 

The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark were translated by Tyndale, and 
printed in English at Hamburgh. 

An edition of the New Testament was 
printed, in French, by Simon de 
Colines, and an edition, in the same 
language, was published at Paris, by 
d’Estaples. A copy of the latter is in 
the possession of the Societe de l’his- 
toire du Protestantisme Francais. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Greek, a copy of which 
is with the society above named. 

The first Danish version of the whole 
New Testament was made by Hans 
Mikkelsen, sometimes called John Mich- 
aelis. It was published in 1524, at 
Leipsic, and reprinted at Antwerp five 
years later. A portion of the S. S. in 
this language is contained in a manu- 
script preserved in the Royal Library 
of Copenhagen, which is supposed to 
have been written in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It is in servile 
imitation of the Vulgate, defective in 
several parts, and proceeds no further 
than 2d Kings. In the second decade 
of the sixteenth century a Danish ver- 
sion of the Gospels and Epistles was 
published at Paris by Pedersen, a Lu- 
theran clergyman. The Norse, or old 
Danish tongue, has been preserved 
almost in its pristine purity from the 
ninth century to the present time, but 
this ancient language has in its parent 
country undergone so many alterations 


that an Icelander and a Dane, speaking 
in their respective dialects, are almost 
unintelligible to each other. So great 
indeed is the divergence of the modern 
idioms of Denmark and Sweden from 
the parent stem that the language of 
the Edda has not been understood for 
about four hundred years by Swedes 
or Danes, without previous study. 
These modern dialects are distin- 
guished from other branches of the 
Teutonic family by having a passive 
voice, and two articles, one of which 
is prefixed and the other affixed to 
nouns. In point of pronunciation the 
Danish is considered the softest lan- 
guage in Europe, the consonants be- 
ing pronounced so softly as to be al- 
most imperceptible. It is softer than 
Swedish, but the intonation of the 
Swedish language is more marked, 
and its features are more characteristic 
than those of its sister-dialect, the Dan- 
ish. This version of Michaelis was 
executed by the command and under 
the immediate patronage of Christian 
II., a monarch, says Dr. Henderson, 
whose character earlier writers have 
depicted in the blackest colors, but 
whom posterity, though not blind to his 
faults, seems, on the whole, inclined to 
favor. Like Henry VIII., he seemed 
to have been actuated less by zeal 
for the progress of truth than by the 
desire to free his kingdom from the 
domination and the tyranny of Rome. 
During a rebellion in Denmark he fled 
for safety to Holland, and it was dur- 
ing his expatriation that he promoted 
the translation and publication of 
the New Testament. Hans Mikkelsen, 
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translator, was originally Mayor of 
Malmoe, in Scania, or Southern Swe- 
den, and afterward he became Secre- 
tary to Christian II. 
forsook his country, his connections 


and interests, and accompanied his” 


sovereign into exile. When compelled 
at length, by the resentmeiit of the 
Catholics of the Netherlands, to leave 
his royal patron, he retired to Harder- 
wick, in Guelderland, where he died: 
about eight years after his New Testa- ' 
ment had left the press. This’ version 
professes to be properly translated - 
according to the Latin, but it is evident 
that only the first part of the work was 
so translated ; that portion which con- 
tains the four Gospels, in which the 
Latin version of Erasmus appears: In 
the Acts and the remainder of the New ° 


Testament, Mikkelsen has followed the’ 


German version of Luther so closely 
that his translation is little else than a 


He voluntarily 
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verbal transmutation. Some writers 
have attempted to account for this cir- 
cumstance by suggesting that Mikkel- 
sen had probably commenced his trans- 
lation before Luther’s version appeared, 
but that when he came to the Epistles, 
the first edition of Luther's version hav- 
ing then been published, he preferred 
the version of: the faithful and intrepid 
reformer to that of the timid and inde- 
cilsive Erasmus,’ The ‘language in 
which Mikkelsen wrote’ is-partly Dan- 
ish and partly Swedish, resembling the 
dialect still spoken in‘ his native district 
of Scania. He has arranged. the books 
of his New Testament in the‘same order 
as in that of Luther, and the Epistle to 
the’ Hebrews and ‘those’ of St. James 
and St. Jude are placed after the rest 
on account of the doubt then enter- 
tained by the reformers.as to their 
authenticity. 


Cuartes W. Dartine. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wituram Numsen, who has created 
one of the great industries of Balti- 
more, and is recognized as a self-made 
man in the highest sense of the word, 
was born on December 3d, 1803, at 
Delmhorst, in the dukedom of Olden- 
berg, Germany, the son of Peter Num- 
sen and Sophie (Mendsen) Numsen ; 
the mother’s grandfather having kept 
school in Oldenberg, while the father’s 
grandfather was an ‘‘Oberforster,” or 
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one who had charge of the game of 
the Duke. , 

Mr. Numsen was the second in a 
family of three children. His father 
had been engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, but was unsuccessful, became en- 
gaged in lawsuits, and found himself 
in time possessed of little or nothing. 
The mother of the family, in order that 
a way might be opened for the im- 
provement of the. family fortunes, came 
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to America, where her brother, a Lu- 
theran minister, had charge of a 
congregation in Philadelphia. One 
year later the father also crossed the 
sea, leaving the son William and his 
sister in care of the maternal grand- 
parents. Not long after the grand- 
father died, and these two little ones 
fell into the hands of strangers, who 
set them to hard tasks, and seemed 
imbued with a desire to use or misuse 
them only as profit could be had out of 
them. They suffered from hunger, the 
need of clothes and ill-treatment in 
other ways. The grandmother was un- 
able to help them herself, but she in- 
duced a good-hearted Moravian sea 
captain to take them to America, and 
their escape from bondage was effected 
by night, although they were pursued 
by the police. They reached Bremen 
safely after two hours’ walk, and em- 
barked in the ship “Diana,” with favoring 
prospects of soon seeing their beloved 
parents upon the western side of the 
sea. But man proposes vainly some- 
times upon the seaasontheland. When 
only one hundred miles from the Amer- 
ican coast, after a tedious voyage of 
twelve weeks, a violent storm arose, 
which became a hurricane and swept 
the vessel of her entire rigging, carry- 
ing away masts, bowsprit and rudder. 
After drifting for seven days the vessel 
commenced to sink, when a vessel out- 
ward bound from New York hove in 
sight and came to the rescue. Crew 
and passengers were taken to Holland, 
where the Bremen consul gave them 
aid, and the two children set out once 
more for the home they had so quietly 
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left as they thought forever. The boy 
William, with no one to care for or re- 
strain him, led a wild life for a time, 
but the death of a comrade with whom 
he was skating upon the Sabbath 
aroused the better part of a true and 
manly nature, and he set his feet rigidly 
in the way heshould go. When seven- 
teen years of age he left Bremen and 
again turned his face toward the New 
World, this time as a ‘‘redemptioner,” 
or one whose services were to be sold 
for his passage upon his arrival in Bal- 
timore. 

That point was safely reached this 
time, and the lad found himself appren- 
ticed to a baker named Muth, a name 
which, signifying, in the home tongue, 
‘‘courage,” perhaps encouraged the 
apprentice to the cultivation of a noble 
quality that has been one of the lead- 
ing characteristics of his life. Be that 
as it may, he worked out his four 
months at $6 per month, and after a 
time spent in the employ of others, he 
had the courage to commence life upon 
his own account, renting a bakery at $3 
per month and the necessary tools, a 
friend going security for the needed 
stock in trade, or three barrels of flour. 
He boarded himself, and being young 
and hardy did not have need for a bed. 
As he persevered and prospered—for 
men of his calibre and pluck do pros- 
per, as a matter of course—he was in 
time enabled to .have his mother, 
brother and American-born sisters 
come to him and have a share in that 
prosperity. As time passed he enlarged 
and increased his business, and finally 
embarked in that of pickling, pre- 
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serving and hermetically sealing, a 
trade which was then a novelty, and 
regarded among the new arts. But he 
made of it an unquestioned success, 
and it is now probably the Jargest in 
the United States, with a reputation as 
wide as the country itself, while speci- 
mens of his art are found upon the 
shelves from Maine to California. 

Mr. Numsen commenced his labors 
in Baltimore upon Pratt Street in 1847. 
As increase of business demanded 
better facilities, he removed to a ware- 
house on Light Street, and in 1850 he 
took his son-in-law into business with 
him, under the firm name of Numsen & 
Thomas. He built a new warehouse 
and erected the one at present occupied 
in 1851, and commenced the oyster 
canning business, in connection with 
that already established. The future 
changes in the firm were as follows: 
In 1853 his, sons, John W. and N. G. 
Numsen, were added; in 1862 John F. 
Thomas withdrew and S. John Carroll 
became a partner, the firm being then 
known as Numsen, Carroll & Co.; Mr. 
Carroll withdrew in 1868, and the firm 
became William Numsen & Sons, as it 
has since remained and is now known. 
At the time of the last change, William 
N. Numsen, a third son, was added. 
The packing house of the firm is on 
Jackson Street, and has a water front 
upon two docks of 180 feet. Its 
capacity is 65,000 cans daily. They 
also have a three-story packing house 
on German Street that is used for pickles 
and vinegar manufacture, and also had 
an establishment at Easton, Talbot 
County, Md., for preserving peaches 
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which grew in that section; but this 
was discontinued in 1884. They have 
also a factory at York, Pa., for con- 
densing milk and packing small fruits. 
They employ 400 persons in the fruit 
and oyster business at certain seasons 
of the year. They also had a large 
packing house at Chicago, Ill., which 
was destroyed in the great fire, after 
which they built the first large iron- 
front warehouse in that city. In 1876 
they gave up the Chicago house, desir- 
ing to have a personal overlook of all 
their operations, which should there- 
after be confined to Baltimore. Mr. 
Numsen owns.a productive farm of 540 
acres in Baltimore County, Md., the 
products of which are canned and placed 
upon the market by the firm. 

Mr. Numsen has been a useful, thriv- 
ing, industrious citizen of Baltimore, 
doing all that lay in his power by use 
of his money or personal influence to 
extend the material and commercial in- 
terests of the city, and showing by his 
example that an honest and upright life 
is the best guarantee of success. Much 
might be said of his integrity and the 
reputation it has secured him, but one 
example will suffice. Several years ago 
Mr. O. A. Parker, the tin merchant on 
South Charles Street, sent for Mr. Num- 
sen when he was embarrassed and 
asked him if he wanted the use of 
any money without security, having 
such confidence in him, and he ac- 
cepted a loan of $60,000 at six per 
cent., every dollar of which was paid 
on maturity. 

In 1821 Mr. Numsen became a mem- 
ber of the German Reformed Evangelical 
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Church, located on Conway Street, 
where he continued until 1841, when 
he assisted to organize the present Ger- 
man Evangelical Association on Green 
Street. He has been an active member 
and liberal contributor from the begin- 
ning. He was married in 1823 to Miss 
Mary Schneider, and almost a half cen- 
tury of domestic peace and loving com- 
panionship was vouchsafed them ; and 
had the wife remained but one year more 
by his side before she was called to a 
higher world, a golden wedding would 
have celebrated a union that was as 
happy as it was long. Fourteen chil- 
dren were born to them, of whom four 
are living—John W., Nathaniel G., 
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Peter and William N. As has been 
suggested in the foregoing, they have 
been their father’s active and faithful 
aids in'the conduct of his many busi- 
ness affairs. 

In 1870 Mr. Numsen paid a visit to 
the place of his birth. He found but 
few friends of his boyhood and only 
one near relative to welcome his re- 
turn. He was asked to preach to the 
people, and as those who had known 
him as a reckless youth saw what he 
had become, they acknowledged that a 
transformation had indeed taken place, 
and that out of the privation and hard 
chances of his boyhood, noble and 
sturdy character had been produced. 
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MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


WE are anxious to see the old city of 
Burgos, which was founded in 844. It 
contains one of the finest Gothic cathe- 
drals in Spain—indeed, the most splen- 
did in the world. We found an excel- 
lent hotel, the “ De Paris,” opposite the 
‘*Quartel de Caballerin;” the rooms 
were better than we had either in Lon- 
don or Paris; our coffee and wheaten 
rolls were brought to our rooms at eight 
o'clock in the morning. After partak- 
ing of an excellent cup of coffee, we 
take a walk to visit, first, the market in 
the ‘‘ Plaza Mayor,” or ‘‘ Plaza de Con- 
stitution,” and pass, on our way, little 
donkeys loaded with fagots and brush 
which nearly cover them all over. 


They seem to be a useful institution in 
Spain ; they cost but little, and live on 
nothing but the coarsest hay. As we 
approach the market we see in the cen- 
tre of the Plaza a bronze statue of 
Charles III, which is surrounded by a 
colonnade. At the end of the Plaza, 
near the river, is the Town Hall, where 
repose the remains of the formidable hero 
of early Castilian history, the Cid, and 
his wife, Ximena. In the market are 
the peasants with live rabbits, chickens 
and various things to sell. The women, 
with their baskets, sit down on the cold 
stone pavements, and while waiting for 
customers are busy with their knitting, 
as they are in every shop and door- 
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way that we pass. But we see the old 
cathedral close by, and a polite police- 
man shows us the entrance. The steps 
leading to it are covered with beggars, 
looking as if they might have lived in 
the time of the brave Cid. We were 
fortunate enough in having a bright 
yourtg Spanish priest to guide us about 
the cathedral. We first enter the lan- 
tern or dome, and look up to examine 
the dome, which is highly ornamented 
with exquisite, fine marble carving, 
and is grand beyond description. In 
the main chapel Catholic service was 
going on, and a large number of the 
poor were kneeling on the cold marble 
in devout worship, crossing themselves 
and looking at Christ on the cross. The 
chanting of the old monks and the boys 
and the music from the grand old organ 


reverberated through the arches and 
chapels, and seemed to come from an- 
other world, as we could not see them. 
The music was superb, and was con- 
tinued in different parts of the cathe- 


dral, during our visit there. Some- 
times they seemed near, and again we 
could just hear them in the distance. 
Fifteen chapels were clustered around 
this wonderful pile. Each, as we visit 
it, has some peculiar interest of its own, 
and each contains artistic or historic 
treasures that seem to cry out, “Come 
and look at us.” The young priest 
seemed anxious to have us see every- 
thing, and was disappointed that we 
could not understand him; he would 
talk Spanish, then try his French, and 
once in a while, in broken English, 
would gesture and explain all he could. 
I will not try to give a description of 
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the cathedral in detail, but will leave 
that to professional ecclesiologists. Yet 


as a lover of fine architecture I found . 


abundant food for contemplation ; it is 
varied in style, and so rich in decora- 
tion, both externally and internally, 
and I walked around it and through it 
with exquisite enjoyment. The Chapel 
of the Constable Don Pedro Fernandez 
de Velasco was the most wonderful of 
chapels. Opening out‘on the east is 
the old sacristy, a very grand room in 
its architectural details ; itis hung round 
with portraits of the early bishops. Our 
priest was well pleased to show us the 
chapel, which contains the coffer or 
trunk of the Cid—antiquated enough— 
and we bought a photograph of it. 
History informs us that he was in want 
of funds for the conquest of Valencia, 
and he filled this trunk with sand and 
pledged it to two Jews, of Burgos,»for 
a loan of six hundred marks, making 
them believe that it was full of valu- 
ables—a transaction that in the present 
day would most probably have brought 
‘“‘My Cid” under the notice of the 
“Guardian Civil.” He is said, how- 
ever, to have honestly repaid both prin- 
cipal and interest. 

The old cathedral, Santa Maria la 
Major, was founded by Bishop Maurice, 
whose effigy is under the great lectern 
in the choir. He is said by Street to 
have been an Englishman by birth, 
and to have been elected Bishop of 
Burgos in 1214. Juan de Colonia, a 
German by birth, is said to have de- 
signed the grand chapel of the Consta- 
ble. It is a little curious, and, as Street 
observes, “not very gratifying to the 
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amour propre of Spanish artists, that in 
this great church the two periods in 
which the most artistic vigor was 
shown, and the grandest architectural 
works undertaken, were marked, first, 


by the rule of a well traveled bishop— 


commonly said to be an Englishman — 
under an English prince, and who 
seems to have employed an Angerine 
architect ; and the second, by the rule 
of another traveled bishop, who, com- 
ing home from Germany, brought with 
him a German architect, into whose 
hands all the great works in the city 
seem at onceto have been put.” ( “Gothic 
Architecture in Spain,” Chap. II.) This, 
no doubt, is one of the noblest speci- 
mens of Gothic work upon the face of 
the earth. It is so situated, surrounded 


by poor buildings, built close up to it, 
that it is very difficult to take it all in at 
once. You have to walk around it 
and through it, and return to it and 
give it a careful study. There is some 
fine sculpture here, but there are no 


paintings of note. We pass from here, 
immediately on the right, the old 
church of Saint Agueda. It is one of 
the ancient sanctuaries wherein purga- 
tion by adjuration was wont to be 
made. Here Roderigo Diaz—more 
commonly known as the Cid—made 
Alfonso VI take oath that he was inno- 
cent of the death of his brother Sancho, 
“and from that day forward,” says 
Southey, ‘‘there was no love toward 
‘My Cid’ in the heart of the King.” 
Not far from here are three particu- 
larly ugly columns which mark the 
site of the house where the Cid was 
born in 1026. We took a drive one 
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afternoon to the ‘‘Cortaja de Mora- 
flores,” about two miles in the country. 
All along the road is a grove of trees 
planted out in regular order, from one 
hundred to two hundred feet, reaching 
to the River Arlanzon, which makes a 
beautiful park, called the lovely Quinta. 
The walks are not graded, but it isa 
delightful retreat and is a grand breath- 
ing place for the people beside the 
river. A number of donkeys, loaded 
with various things from the farms, 
came along, and one particularly at- 
tracted our attention; it was covered 
with rough sacking with pouches on. 
each side, out of which peeped the 
heads and ears of a small litter of pigs, 
an equal number on each side. The 
peasant had not succeeded in disposing 
of them at market or had bought them 
to take home, and that was his way of 
transporting them. When we arrived 
at the castle, we were met by a Car- 
thusian monk, who saw us through a 
hole in the wall (made for him to see 
who approached) after a ring of the 
bell. There are only three in the mon- 
astery. Every monk has a cell, a bed- 
room and a garden to himself; for 
silence and solitary confinement are 
the rule of the order. The chief attrac- 
tions here are the beautiful tombs 
erected by Isabella the Catholic, in 
memory of her parents, Juan II and 
Isabella of Portugal, and of her brother, 
Don Alfonso, whose death in 1470, at 
the early age of sixteen, conferred the- 
crown upon Isabella. They are per- 
fect marvels of elaborate workmanship 
and deserve close inspection. After: 
leaving the monastery we went in an-- 
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other direction along the river to the 
far-famed convent and church of ‘‘ Las 
Huelgos,” the pleasure grounds of the 
“Cistercians,” as it was called. Not 
much pleasure grounds now, judging 
from the deserted village near the walls. 
We were met by a bright young Span- 
iard at the old Norman arch, and look- 
ing through the iron bars we notice 
about a dozen white robed sisters, some 
with white and some with black veils, 
chanting their dirge-like worship and 
going through various forms and cere- 
monies which we did not understand. 
It contains the tombs of the founders, 
Alfonso VIII and his wife, and others. 
It is said fo be a very rich convent, 
owning many villages and thousands 
of sheep. ‘‘For many a generation,” 
says Loomis, “it was the first convent 
in the land, its head possessed rights 
and privileges second only to those of 
the Queen, and was herself usually of 
royal blood.” None but noble ladies 
can enter it now, and all must bring a 
fitting dowry. Our guide informed us 
that there were twenty-nine nuns in the 
convent. 

On our return to the city, we see the 
fortifications of the Castle of Burgos. 
Our driver was told to drive up to it— 
we were tired of castles, cathedrals, 
convents and old churches to-day. It 
is interesting from an historical point 
of view, as everything of the sort is in 
Spain. The burial of the Cid took place 
within. ‘‘Among other numerous 
events that have transpired here,” says 
Murray, ‘‘Saint Ferdinand received 
Saint Casilda, daughter of the Moor- 
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ish King of Toledo, who was converted 
to Christianity.” Edward I of Eng- 
land espoused Eleanor of Castile. It 
became the headquarters of Napoleon 
in 1808 on his victorious march from 
Vitoria to Madrid ; Burgos was defended 
by Count Belvider at the head of 13,600 
men, but Napoleon marched in. Well- 
ington laid siege to it in/1812, but he 
was obliged to retreat. A long account 
of the historical associations connected 
with the castle would be interesting, 
but it would be out of place in this 
hurried journal. 

On our return to the hotel we are 
driven to one of the old mansions (pal- 
acios) ; it was in a dilapidated condition 
and occupied by poor people. It was 
built in the fifteenth century. The archi- 
tecture is domestic, a noteworthy speci- 
men of the times. It has an inner 
court (patio), with two tiers of galleries ; 
in this inner court there are trees, and 
there had been a fountain, but the lat- 
ter is now but a frog pond. What 
changes time has wrought on the once 
proud and rich Burgos! Where are 
the descendants of this once haughty 
race? 

We leave here with regret. We could 
not find any one who spoke English, 
so we had to use what little Spanish we 
knew and get along the best we 
could with signs ; but we founda ready 
response whenever we asked for infor- 
mation, those whom we asked kindly 
going with us to point out the way to 
places of interest. 

F. C. Sessions, 


Burgos, Spain, 1889. 
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ASPEN, COLORADO: SOME OF ITS FOUNDERS AND PIONEERS. 


J. D. HOOPER. 


Hon. J.D. Hooper, who is endowed 
by nature with such gifts as character- 
ize true manhood in all that the word 
implies, is descended from an honorable 
ancestry such as have ever been de- 
lighted to call the Sunny South their 
place of nativity. His grandfather, 
Nicholas Hooper, was born in Balti- 
more County, Md., where he was 
taised and educated, and it was there 
that he was subsequently united in 
marriage with Miss Mary Ridgley, 


of an old and exemplary Baltimore 


family, and was engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits until he acquired a 
competency. Being a devoted Chris- 
tian, he contributed largely of his 
means to church and kindred interests, 
and no less than a dozen churches 
erected by him are still standing as 
monuments to his memory. 
. His father, John R. Hooper, born 
August 30th, 1813, at Annapolis, Md., 
was by occupation a tanner, having 
learned his trade and received his edu- 
cation in the ‘‘ Monumental City.” 
When twenty-nine years of age he 
established himself in business in Front 
Royal, Va., having in this vicinity pur- 
chased large tracts of timbered land; 
and he gathered the bark which sup- 
plied his tannery and utilized the tim- 
ber in the manufacture of barrels, etc. 


He successfully conducted the busi- 
ness of tanning, in connection with the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, at this 
place until his death. In politics he 
was an old line Whig, but was never a 
seeker after place. Having adopted 
the same religious faith as his father, 
he was a steadfast Methodist all his 
life, and was ever active in the promo- 
tion and upbuilding of Christianity. 

His death occurred January 11th, 
1860. His family, consisting of a wife, 
Emily (Settle) Hooper, of Warren 
County, Va., to whom he was married 
January 5th, 1835, and nine children, 
survived him; and in consequence of 
the breaking out of the Rebellion about 
this time, they were subjected to the 
trials and privations incident to such a 
condition of things. The eldest brother 
entered the Confederate army, the sec- 
ond was apprenticed to learn a trade, 
the elder sisters married and entered 
homes thus made for them, which exo- 
dus resulted in the subject of this sketch 
becoming practically the head of the 
family. 

J. D. Hooper was born May 11th, 
1850, at Front Royal, Warren County, 
Va., and it was there that his young life 
was spent, until ten years of age, when, 
with his widowed mother, he removed 
to Clark, Va., at which place he con- 











tinued his residence until 1869. Having 
at this time acquired the trade of car- 
penter and joiner, his services were 
brought into requisition by the Key- 
stone Iron Bridge Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He continued with this con- 
cern engaged in bridge building until 
1872, when he entered the employ of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, for which he rendered efficient 
service, until he removed to Colorado, 
locating at Leadville in 1878, where he 
engaged in contracting and building 
until February, 1881. He then removed 
to Aspen, his present home, and con- 
tinued the same business until 1884. 
He then conceived the idea that he had 
by close observation and careful inves- 
tigation become sufficiently familiar 
with mines and mining to enter upon 
that pursuit intelligently. He secured 
a one-year lease on the Aspen lode and 
began operations. When for ten months 
he had diligently applied himself to the 
development of this property without 
success, he became greatly discour- 
aged, and having an offer for the unex- 
pired two months of the lease, which 
nearly or quite reimbursed him for 
actual money expended, he submitted 
the matter to his wife, and acting under 
the advice of her in whom he ever 
found a safe counselor, he continued the 
prosecution of this work with renewed 
vigor and perseverance, and only a few 
days thereafter opened up a rich body of 
ore, which up to the expiration of the 
lease netted him $300,000. This was 
among the first mines developed in the 
district, and is known as the celebrated 
Aspen mine. Mr. Hooper continued 
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mining pursuits, which resulted in the 
successful development of the ‘‘Camp 
Bird” mine, now operated by him. He 


‘is also one of the owners of the Chron- 


icle mine, at Pitkin, in Gunnison County, 
which has but lately revealed a large 
body of ore, and he is at present giving 
his entire time and attention to mining 
industries. Mr. Hooper has never been 
found wanting in any capacity which 
he has been called upon to fill tending 
to the development and upbuilding of 
one of the most thrifty and prospering 
mining camps in “ the Rockies.” 

He became a resident of Aspen when 
its population was counted by the hun- 
dreds instead of thousands, and has 
done as much as any one individual 
toward bringing it from its primitive 
condition to the delightful city it now is. 

He contributed the lumber and labor 
toward the erection of the first church 
built here, and furnished plans and 
specifications for the first school-house 
free of charge. He was also interested 
in the erection of the first electric light 
plant, which is still in successful opera- 
tion. 

In politics Mr. Hooper is a conserva- 
tive Democrat, always casting his vote 
in favor of the local candidate who 
seems best fitted for the place, irre- 
spective of party. 

He was elected Mayor in 1883, and 
re-elected in 1884, being the only one 
ever re-elected to that office in Aspen, 
and it was before his Mayoralty that he 
became cognizant of the irregularities 
being conducted by the so-called Aspen 
Town and Land Company, who were 
conveying land to which no title could 
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be shown. And he, with others, as 
early as 1881, filed a protest in the land 
office at Washington, D. C., against the 
patent to the town site, issuing to the 
then County Judge, who had entered 
the land as a town site. The protest- 
‘ants in this case were represented by 
R. G. Ingersoll in the hearing of the 
case before the Land Commissioner at 
Washington. In May, 1884, while 
Mayor, Mr. Hooper went to Washing- 
ton, and had this case called up, and a 
hearing had while there. After a re- 
view of the case, the Commissioner 
canceled the entry made by the County 
Judge. The city being without funds 


at this time, Mr. Hooper paid Mr. 
Ingersoll his fees out of his private 
money, which was subsequently paid 
back by the city. The question as 


to who was entitled to the deeds to 
the unclaimed lots was submitted to the 
District Court, where the land company 
was sustained. He then appealed it to 
the Supreme Court, they reversing the 
decision of the District Court, thus 
securing a perfect title to land in Aspen 
for the benefit of the city and settlers. 
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In November, 1885, he was elected 
Sheriff of Pitkin County, being the 
only Democrat ever elected to that 
office. 

Mr. Hooper was married April 30th, 
1872, to Mary H. Finnell, of Clark, Va. 
To them were born two children, the 
youngest of whom, a bright boy of 
three and one-half years, only survived 
his mother about one year. Her death 
occurred in January, 1886, and it was 
not only in the home circle that this 
most estimable lady was missed, for 
she had endeared herself most affec- 
tionately to the hearts of her associates, 
which extended to all who knew her. 
Mr. Hooper was married to Miss Stella 
Mooney, his present wife, at Aspen, 
Col., April 15th, 1888. Mr. Hooper 
is a man of strict integrity and up- 
rightness of character, an exemplifi- 
cation of which is evidenced by 
those who know him by saying that 
he was never known to ask others 
to invest money in any business 
transactions without the specification 
that he should invest equally with 
them. 


HENRY TOURTELLOTTE. 


Henry Tourtextorte is of French ex- 
traction, the progenitor of the family in 
this country having emigrated to Amer- 
ica in the year 1660 and settled at 
Rhode Island, which locality remained 
the home of the Tourtellottes until Mar- 
quis Tourtellotte, father of the subject 
of this sketch, moved to Westfield, 


N. Y., where he remained for a brief 
period only, during which time he be- 
came united in marriage to Miss Char- 
lotte Hotchkiss, and then continued his 
journey westward to Du Page County, 
Ill, where he remained during the 
balance of his life. He was a black- 
smith by trade, but devoted his time 











chiefly to farming, his habits and cus- 
toms being in strict keeping with that 
occupation. His death occurred in 
1879, and that of his wife in the year 
1858. 

Henry Tourtellotte was born Sep- 


tember 27th, 1839, in Du Page County,’ 


Ill, and after receiving such an 
education as the commé€n schools af- 
forded, at the age of sixteen years, he 
went to Minnesota in the employ of 
Indian traders, and was in active trade 
with the Indians until the breaking out 
of the war. During his residence in 
Minnesota his business with the Indians 
called him to Colorado, arriving at Den- 
ver in 1860. While in this State (then 
a territory) he engaged for a short time 
in placer mining. In this he was not 
very successful, and very soon returned 
to Minnesota, immediately afterward 
enlisting in the Second Infantry of 
Minnesota Volunteers. He was in 
many engagements, among which 
were the battles of Mill Springs and 
Shiloh. He was mustered out August, 
1862, having served a little over one 
year. Eighteen months after the close 
of the war he opened a general store at 
Mankato, Minn., which he _ success- 
fully conducted for six years. He then 
sold out his interests in Minnesota and 
returned to Denver in the spring of 
1878. The following summer he be- 
came a resident of Leadville, and for 
some time thereafter he engaged in 
prospecting in Weston Pass, in Big 
Evans Gulch and on Mosquito Moun- 
tain. Meeting with no success in this 
venture, he fitted himself out with the 
usual paraphernalia for mountain 
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voyages, and with ‘‘Jack” to pack the 
same, started for the western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains in pursuit of suc- 
cess. He followed wagon roads, trails, 
passed Twin Lakes, and to the top of 
Independence Pass, which seemed to 
be the terminus of all trails, and no 
outlet being visible, for four days 
and nights he stumbled over under- 
brush and waded through Frying-pan 
Creek, till he found the Roaring Fork, 
which he followed until he found the 
Mesa, on which now stands the city of 
Aspen, but which at that time con- 
tained no living person save himself. 
But there were three or four men 
camped on Hunter Creek, a short dis- 
tance away. All this section, how- 
ever, at that time abounded in grea 
quantities of wild game—elk, deer, 
bear and a variety of the smaller kinds. 
The creeks were filled with trout, and 
the hills with precious metals, hence 
the monotony and scarcity of necessi- 
ties that might otherwise have existed 
was supplanted with every facility that 
the hearts and stomachs of the ex- 
plorer and prospector could wish or 
expect to find in any country in its 
primitive condition. 

After resting a few days in this, their 
zoological garden, Mr. Tourtellotte 
started up Castle Creek, and reaching 
the top of the mountain he found the 
beautiful park which now bears his 
name. Shortly after his arrival here 
he discovered surface outcropping of 
mineral, and at once started a tunnel 
on the Castle lode. In this he found 
ore, but not in paying quantities. 
During his prospecting in this vicinity 
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he discovered and located the Castle, 
Buckhorn, Buckhorn No. 2, Carbonate 
Chief, Marlin, Silver Bell, Forest Queen, 
North Star and Silver Bell No. 2. The 
last two he still owns, but has disposed 
of the others. He struck his first pay 
mineral in Silver Bell No. 2 in 1880. 
Ore in paying quantities was not found 
in the North Star mine until January, 
1889, and during the next eight months 
over $100,000 worth of ore had been 
shipped, and it is now producing an 
average of twenty tons of high-grade 
ore daily. Although, as has been 
clearly shown, Mr. Tourteliotte’s life 
has been one of activity, attended with 
reverses and success, the latter crown- 
ing his last efforts, he is by no means 
ready to give retirement to the fertile 
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mind, rugged frame and indomitable 
will that have enabled him to over- 
come that which at times seemed to 
block his way to prosperity. He is 
now making preparation to re-engage 
in prospecting, this time in the ‘‘gold 
belt region,” in the vicinity of Inde- 
pendence and Holy Cross. Mr. Tour- 
tellotte has one son, twelve years of 
age, attending school in Minneapolis. 
It is said of Mr. Tourtellotte, by those 
who know him well, that he is one of 
the most self-reliant men they have ever 
known, at the same time one of the 
most quiet and unobtrusive. He stu- 
diously and persistently adheres to 
whatever he conceives to be right, 
stubbornly and unyieldingly refusing 
to accept the reverse. 


W. H. YANKEE, 


William Henry Yankee, of German 
origin, was born July 31st, 1840, at Perry- 
ville, Ky. At an early age he removed 
with his father, Jacob Yankee, also a 
Kentuckian by birth, to Sedalia, Mo., 
and it was here that his boyhood was 
spent on the farm, receiving such an 
education as the meagre advantages 
afforded at this time and place. 

When only eighteen years of age he 
started for Colorado, crossing the plains 
with an ox-team, arriving in Denver 
June 24th, 1859, after an exciting and 
perilous journey—having, among other 
hardships incident to those days, en- 
countered a two days’ and two nights’ 
fight with the Indians. He remained 


in Denver only a short time, continuing 
his journey to Clear Creek Cafion, 
where he engaged in prospecting near 
Central City and Black Hawk for gold. 
From July to October, 1859, he worked 
steadily at sluicing with nine others, 
and on the ‘“‘clean up” they each re- 
ceived thirty-seven cents for their three 
months’ work. Early in the following 
winter he was engaged on the Gregory 
mine, where he remained a short time 
only, and then re-entered the prospect- 
ing field, devoting most of his time to 
the upper part of the north fork of Clear 
Creek. While out on this trip, in com- 
pany with others, they found an im- 
mense boulder of lead ore. In the 
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autumn of 1860 he returned to Missouri 
and enlisted in the 23d Regiment of 
Missouri Volunteers, and was dis- 
charged in September, 1863, on account 
of the loss of a part of his right foot. 
Subsequent to this he spent ten years 
in Missouri, in the stock business and 
farming; returning to Colorado in 1873, 
locating at Empire, where he was in- 
trusted with the management of the 
Knickerbocker Stamp Mill. In 1874 he 
removed to Park County, where he be- 
came interested in the celebrated Lon- 
don Mine, which was shortly after sold 
for $200,000. He then engaged in 
prospecting in this vicinity, and carried 
on general merchandising at Fairplay. 
He went to Leadville in 1877, and was 
the third man to engage in lode mining 
in that region. He located the Chief- 
tain Mine on Yankee Hill, named by 
the miners after the subject of this 
sketch. He was also interested in Del- 
monte, Spring Lode and T. Y. Consoli- 
dated Group on Breene-Hill. He dis- 
covered carbonates in the Chieftain, in 
January, 1876, and during the winter of 
1779-80 disposed of all his property in 
Leadville, when, on account of his wife 
being in poor health, he removed to 
Denver, in May, 1880. Soon after this 
he became interested in the cattle trade 
and went to Wyoming, where he re- 
mained until 1882. Having disposed 
of his cattle business he returned to 
Colorado and bought the Buck Horn 
Mine at “ Jimtown,” near Boulder, which 
he afterward sold toa St. Paul company. 
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He then returned to Leadville and 
worked the Highland Chief Mine under 
a lease, which made for him consider- 
able money. » 

On April 14th, 1886, he went to Aspen, 
and soon after engaged in mining in 
Express Group, near Ashcroft, and af- 
terward on Missouri Mine, on Aspen 
Mountain. He also took a lease on 
what is now known as the famous 
Bonny-Bell Mine, but gave up the lease 
in disgust, when, as he afterward found, 
he was within a foot of a rich body 
of ore. 

He is now interested in, and is also 
Superintendent and Manager of, the 
Regent Mines on Turkey Creek, con- 
sisting of Park, Regent and Tiger. He 
struck a body of ore in 1888, from which 
he has been shipping ever since. In 
addition to this he owns interests in 
Maroon and Conundrum Gulches. 

In politics Mr, Yankee is a Demo- 
crat, and, although nota seeker after 
place, has held a number of positions 
of trust, among which was, Mayor of 
Alma for two years, 1875-76. He has 
been a member of several State con- 
ventions, also ran ahead of his ticket 
(Independent) for Mayor of Leadville 
at one time, but as the ticket was largely 
in the minority he was defeated. He 
was married in Sedalia, Mo., in 1861, 
to a daughter of John R. Bowen. They 
have two daughters and one son, Elgin 
Stowell, who is married and has one 
child. 


A. N. Towne. 
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mind, rugged frame and indomitable 
will that have enabled him to over- 
come that which at times seemed to 
block his way to prosperity. He is 
now making preparation to re-engage 
in prospecting, this time in the ‘‘ gold 
belt region,” in the vicinity of Inde- 
pendence and Holy Cross. Mr. Tour- 
tellotte has one-son, twelve years of 
age, attending school in Minneapolis. 
It is said of Mr. Tourtellotte, by those 
who know him well, that he is one of 
the most self-reliant men they have ever 
known, at the same time one of the 
most quiet and unobtrusive. He stu- 
diously and persistently adheres to 
whatever he conceives to be right, 
stubbornly and unyieldingly refusing 
to accept the reverse. 
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autumn of 1860 he returned to Missouri 
and enlisted in the 23d Regiment of 
Missouri Volunteers, and was dis- 
charged in September, 1863, on account 
of the loss of a part of his right foot. 
Subsequent to this he spent ten years 
in Missouri, in the stock business and 
farming; returning to Colorado in 1873, 
locating at Empire, where he was in- 
trusted with the management of the 
Knickerbocker Stamp Mill. In 1874 he 
removed to Park County, where he be- 
came interested in the celebrated Lon- 
don Mine, which was shortly after sold 
for $200,000. He then engaged in 
prospecting in this vicinity, and carried 
on general merchandising at Fairplay. 
He went to Leadville in 1877, and was 
the third man to engage in lode mining 
in that region. He located the Chief- 
tain Mine on Yankee Hill, named by 
the miners after the subject of this 
sketch. He was also interested in Del- 
monte, Spring Lode and T. Y. Consoli- 
dated Group on Breene-Hill. He dis- 
covered carbonates in the Chieftain, in 
January, 1876, and during the winter of 
1779-80 disposed of all his property in 
Leadville, when, on account of his wife 
being in poor health, he removed to 
Denver, in May, 1880. Soon after this 
he became interested in the cattle trade 
and went to Wyoming, where he re- 
mained until 1882. Having disposed 
of his cattle business he returned to 
Colorado and bought the Buck Horn 
Mine at “ Jimtown,” near Boulder, which 
he afterward sold to a St. Paul company. 
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He then returned to Leadville and 
worked the Highland Chief Mine under 
a lease, which made for him consider- 
able money. » 

On April 14th, 1886, he went to Aspen, 
and soon after engaged in mining in 
Express Group, near Ashcroft, and af- 
terward on Missouri Mine, on Aspen 
Mountain. He also took a lease on 
what is now known as the famous 
Bonny-Bell Mine, but gave up the lease 
in disgust, when, as he afterward found, 
he was within a foot of a rich body 
of ore. 

He is now interested in, and is also 
Superintendent and Manager of, the 
Regent Mines on Turkey Creek, con- 
sisting of Park, Regent and Tiger. He 
struck a body of ore in 1888, from which 
he has been shipping ever since. In 
addition to this he owns interests in 
Maroon and Conundrum Gulches. 

In politics Mr, Yankee is a Demo- 
crat, and, although nota seeker after 
place, has held a number of positions 
of trust, among which was, Mayor of 
Alma for two years, 1875-76. He has 
been a member of several State con- 
ventions, also ran ahead of his ticket 
(Independent) for Mayor of Leadville 
at one time, but as the ticket was largely 
in the minority he was defeated. He 
was married in Sedalia, Mo., in 1861, 
to a daughter of John R. Bowen. They 
have two daughters and one son, Elgin 
Stowell, who is married and has one 


child. 
A. N. Towne. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


Tue following is Mr. Pennington’s 
address on taking the chair: ‘‘Gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives :— 
I return you my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the distinguished honor you 
have been pleased to confer upon me 
in electing me Speaker of this House. 
Coming here for the first time at the 
present session to be associated with 
you as a member, no event could have 
been more unlooked for than that I 
should be called to preside over your 
deliberations. And my friends will do 
me the justice to say that I have not 
sought the position, as I certainly 
never deserved it. I am, nevertheless, 
as conscious of the dignity and import- 
ance of this high office as any gentle- 
man can be; but I should have been 
far better pleased had its duties been 
entrusted to abler and more experi- 
enced hands. After witnessing the 
almost insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of the organization of this House, 
I came to the conclusion that any gen- 
tleman of any party who could com- 
mand a majority of the votes for 
Speaker was bound, in deference to the 
public exigencies, to accept the re- 
sponsibility as an act of patriotic duty, 


IX. 


whether agreeable to his personal feel- 
ings or not. As that’chance has unex- 
pectedly fallen upon me, I have not 
hesitated to accept it. In the execution 
of this high trust my object will be to 
do my duty with impartiality and jus- 
tice to all. I shall have great necessity, 
gentlemen, for your indulgence in the 
new position in which I am placed,and 
I feel entirely confident I shall receive 
it at your hands. A Republican from 
the State of New Jersey, upon whose 
soil so many brilliant achievements 
were accomplished in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and whose people have 
ever been distinguished for their devo- 
tion to the Constitution and the Union, 
I pray the great Arbiter of our destinies 
that I may do no act to impair the 
integrity of either, and that by wise 
and prudent counsels peace and order 
may reign in our midst, and our free 
institutions be perpetuated to our de- 
scendants. I feel I have a national 
heart, embracing all parts of our 
blessed Union. Again thanking you 
for your kindness, I now enter upon 
the discharge of the arduous and com- 
plicated duties of my station.” 

This speech is given as the type of 














the character of the man—plain, direct 
and sensible; expressing enough, but 
not too much. Mr. Pennington was 
past the meridian of ordinary human 
life, was about six feet in height and 
firmly and well proportioned, and had 
an impressive personal appearance 
even to strangers. He was well in- 
formed generally upon all subjects, 
gentlemanly in manner to all, and 
made a good presiding officer of the 
House. He was sometimes somewhat 
entangled in meshes of parliamentary 
law and rules, but he had the patience 
and care to extricate himself therefrom 
to the satisfaction of friends and politi- 
cal opponents. Everybody felt that he 
was honest and impartial, as he truly 
was. He was a polished gentleman of 
the old school, and had the profound 
respect of all who knew him. By ex- 
perience in Congress he was not as 
well qualified for the place as Mr. Sher- 
man, for by his speech it will be seen 
that this was his first term in Congress, 
and Mr. Sherman had served, at that 
time, two terms. He was not naturally 
as quick as Mr. Sherman in reaching 
his conclusions, nor quite as prompt in 
stating them, but he was, all things 
considered, as acceptable a Speaker as 
Mr. Sherman would probably have 
been. He did not have to encounter 
that bitterness of political feeling which 
had attached itself to.Mr. Sherman in 
the long discussion of the subject of 
slavery, prior to the election of Speaker. 

John W. Forney was elected Clerk, 
and the House was duly organized by 
the election of the other officers. Thus 
ended the most bitter and protracted 
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struggle on the election of a Speaker of 
the House which has ever occurred in 
Congress. 

Mr. Sherman’s bearing during all this 
time (from December 5th to February 
1st) was calm, dignified and free from 
indiscretion, and won the commenda- 
tion of his personal and _ political 
friends. 

He has been in public life ever since, 
as Representative, Senator and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I have not been 
in political sympathy with him since 
the second election of General Grant 
to the. Presidency. I think it will be 
no injustice to the numerous distin- 
guished candidates for nomination for 
President before the Republican Con- 
vention at Chicago in 1888 to say that 
by his long experience in governmental 
affairs and by his ability and industry 
he was one of the best equipped states- 
men before the convention as a candi- 
date for nomination for President. 

The vote for Speaker and the discus- 
sion which preceded it discloses an 
important fact—that no American from 
a slave-holding State, nor an Anti-Le- 
compton Democrat, nor a Democrat 
from the free States, advocated the 
right of a State to secede from the 
Union. Mr. Vallandigham was _ sup- 
posed to be the most in sympathy with 
the South on the slavery question. His 
views will hereinafter appear in a prop- 
osition to amend the Constitution. Mr. 
H. Winter Davis, of Maryland, and Mr. 
George Briggs, of New York, voted for 
Mr. Pennington. 

Mr. Davis had not participated at all 
in the discussion previous to the elec- 
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tion of Speaker, but steadily voted with 
the Americans. It was generally un- 
derstood that he would cast his vote 
for Mr. Sherman if he was sure his vote 
would elect, but such was the state of 
feeling among his constituents, many 
of whom were slaveholders, that he 
did not feel justified in casting his vote 
for a Republican if that vote would not 
organize the House. Mr. Davis was a 
young man of medium size, compactly 
built, with dark bright eyes, intellectual 
head and face, well educated, and the 
ablest lawyer of his. age in the House. 
His speeches were plain, his words all 
showing a mastery of the subjects dis- 
cussed. He had no sympathy with the 
extreme Southern views on the slavery 
question nor on the right of a State to 


- secede from the Union, and was in 


favor of coercion by the Government 
in case of an attempt to secede, and 
was as firm on. that subject as any 
member from the free States. He was 
a gentleman, scholar, lawyer, states- 
man. His premature death caused 
sorrow to his associates in Congress 
and to all loyal men in the nation. It 
may be truly said of him: 

‘* This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

. And the elements so mixed in him 
that Nature might stand up and say to all the 
world, ‘ This was a man.’ ”’ 

Mr. George Briggs, of the Seventh 
Congressional District, New York, was 
elected as an American by the aid of 
Republican votes, but was so influ- 
enced by the Helper book raid on Mr. 
Sherman that he did not feel disposed 
to vote for him, but had declared that 


- he was willing to vote for as conserva- 


tive a Republican as Mr. Corwin or Mr. 
Pennington. He had voted for Mr. 
Bocock, Mr. Smith and Mr. McClen- 
and, but on the ballot that elected Mr. 
Pennington he voted for him. 

It is well here to notice the action of 
the Senate during the time the House 
was disorganized. Theré was no 
trouble about organization there. John 
C. Breckenridge was Vice-President, 
and consequently President of the Sen- 
ate. The Senate could not perfect mat- 
ters of legislation till the House was 
organized. The irrepressible conflict, 
therefore, for the most part occupied 
their body till a Speaker of the House 
was elected. The Senate met on De- 
cember 5th, and on the first day 
“the impending crisis,” the slavery 


- question, was commenced by the in- 


troduction of a resolution from Senator 
Mason, from Virginia, proposing an 
inquiry into the raid on Harper's 
Ferry, and asking a committee with 
power to send for persons and papers 
and to report the result. On the 6th of 
December Senator Trumbull, from Illi- 
nois, offered an amendment that the 
same committee inquire into the facts 
attending the seizure, invasion and rob- 
bery, in December, 1855, of the United 
States Arsenal at Liberty, Missouri, and 
report the result. The seizure referred 
to in this amendment had reference to 
the effort on the part of the South, or a 
portion of her people, to establish 
slavery in Kansas. 

This resolution and amendment gave 
rise to a discussion in the Senate on 
the slavery question, which continued 
with great earnestness till the House 











was organized, and, unlike the discus- 
sion in the House, it was not all on one 
side, but the Northern Senators pre- 
sented and justified the position of the 
North, as the Southern Senators did 
that of the South, with respect to slav- 
ery. The Republicans in the House, 
with a few*exceptions, refused to dis- 
cuss any question except that of organ- 
ization, but received the fire from 
Southern representatives with their 
faces to their adversaries, without 
flinching, and with their ranks un- 
broken ; while in the Senate the North 
and South locked horns in a fierce war 
of words, the one defending and justi- 
fying slavery as it existed in the South, 
the other regarding it as an evil in the 
States in which it existed, but proposed 
no governmental interference with it 
there, and advocated no right under the 
Constitution to meddle with it there, 
but insisted that it should not be ex- 
tended in the’territory acquired or to be 
acquired, and that Congress had the 
power and should exercise it to prohibit 
it in the territories. The Anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats, who were then repre- 
sented in the Senate by Senator Doug- 
las, of Illinois, and Senator Pugh, of 
Ohio, were for leaving slavery in the 
Territories to the people thereof, giving 
them the right “to vote it up or vote it 
down,” as they might desire, at the 
proper time, and that Territories might 
be admitted into the Union as States, 
with or without slavery. ‘ 

The representatives are supposed to 
represent public opinion. in their re- 
spective districts and the Senators in 
their respective States; ‘thus the discus- 
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sions in this Congress are important in 
showing the actual state of public 
opinion on the slavery question at that 
time in the whole country. 

The discussions in the Senate were 
able and thorough on both sides. The 
Senate was composed, as the list of 
Senators will show, of able men, and 
some of them of long experience in 
public life. At that time experience 
and brains were regarded as better 
qualifications for a seat in the Senate 
than money without them. 

It is questionable if there can any- 
where be found in as condensed a form 
a more thorough history of slavery in 
the United States than in the Senate 
debates on Senator Mason’s resolution 
and Senator Trumbull’s amendment. 
It was a great debate between the bar- 
barism of slavery and the civilization 
of freedom—a tread of contending 
forces in the field of arguments, from 
which there was an appeal to the final 
arbitrament of war, one of the bloodiest 
and most destructive recorded in hu- 
man history. 

The views of the framers of the Con- 
stitution on the subject of slavery, and 
their reasons and expectations in rela- 
tion to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, are fully given. Such brief ex- 
tracts from speeches made as will give 
point to the material matter in dispute 
will only be given, and from these ex- 
tracts, without reading the speeches, 
the demands of the South are made 
clear, in connection with the extracts 
from speeches in the House, and all 
that the North, having respect to its 
public opinion, was willing to grant to 
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avoid threatened disunion on the part 
of the South. 

Senator Mason, the highest type of a 
gentleman of the old school, past the 
middle age, of a commanding pres- 
ence and stoutly built, opened the de- 
bate, explaining his purpose in offering 
the resolution in relation to Harper's 
Ferry in a calm manner and in temper- 
ate language, deprecating, without 
questioning his motive, the amend- 
ment offered by Senator Trumbull. 
Senator Hale, who was a ready and 
pleasing talker, spoke in favor of the 
resolution, and hoped, if the amend- 
ment offered by Senator Trumbull 
would embarrass the investigation, it 
would not be pressed. He also took 
occasion to say that he had a personal 
interest in the investigation called for, 
as he had been publicly charged as one 
of the culprits aimed at in the resolu- 
tion, but he disclaimed any motive of 
that kind to the Senator introducing the 
resolution, and then stated ‘‘ that in the 
city of New York they had a committee 
of gentlemen of property and standing 
who took it into their hands and had a 
meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. I 
believe that five has got to be a cardi- 
nal number in member, arid the Fifth 
Avenue and Five Points came together 
this year [laughter] and endorsed this 
declaration, and put it forth in a pam- 
_ phlet charging on myself and some 
others—I think they did us the honor 
to call us distinguished gentlemen — 
complicity with this transaction.” 

Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, read a 
few remarks, temperate both in manner 
and tone, saying in substance that 
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nothing the Senator from Virginia could 
say would induce him to make any 
attack upon the honored State of Vir- 
ginia or say anything disrespectful of 
any other State, but would stand by the 
Senator equally in maintaining the 
Constitution and the constitutional 
rights of all. ° 

Senator Hunter, of Virginia, who aft- 
erwards figured conspicuously in the 
Confederate Government, made a brief 
reply, in which he asked this significant 
question: ‘‘Is thig common Govern- 
ment, this Union, to be used only to stay 
the arms of the States for the purpose of 
self-defense, and give us no means of 
protection against outrages on our 
peace and our property, on the part of 
our confederates and brethren?” and 
then remarked: “If this common 
Union is to become an instrument of 
offense instead of defense in the hands 
of our allies, it is time we should 
know it.” 

Senator Jefferson Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, afterward President of the Con- 
federate Government, joined in the 
debate, and in reply to Senator Hale, 
who had intimated there might be a 
change in the executive head of the 
Government, said: ‘‘ Then, sir, I have 
only to tell him that when the execu- 
tive shall use the powers entrusted to 
him for the protection of constitutional 
right for their destruction, and the 
Congress of the United States shall leg- 
islate not to secure to us the rights of 
liberty and the protection of person 
and property, then the Government 
will have been perverted from the 
purpose for which it was established, 
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and we shall recur to our reserved 
tights.” 

The force of the word ‘‘ reserved ” in 
this sentence will more fully appear 
when the real cause of the Rebellion 
shall be hereinafter discussed. 

Senator Brown, of Mississippi, caused 
to be read a resolution passed at a 
meeting held at Natick, Mass., the resi- 
dence of Senator Wilson, who was 
present at the meeting. The resolution 
is as follows : 

‘‘Whereas, Resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God ; therefore, 

‘‘Resolved, That it is the right and 
duty of the slaves to resist their mas- 
ters, and the right and duty of the peo- 
ple of the North to incite them to resist- 
ance, and to aid them in it.” 

Senator Wilson explained that this 
was a meeting of Garrison Aboli- 
tionists, and only a few persons partici- 
pated in the meeting ; that the resolu- 
tions were drawn by Mr. Henry C. 
Wright, who was a professed Disunion- 
ist and a non-resistant, and that Mr. 
Wright made a non-resistant speech in 
favor of resistance, and he explained 
how it could be done, and said “he 
would not shed a drop of human blood 
to free every slave in the country.” 
That neither he (the Senator) nor the 
audience generally. was in sympathy 
with the meeting or in favor of the res- 
olutions, but such things were tolerated 
in Massachusetts in favor of free 
speech, and he wished that was the 
case in other sections of the country. 

Senator Iverson, in a speech of much 
earnestness, referred to the Helper 
book in the following words: ‘‘ That 
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party to which these gentlemen belong 
(the Republican Senators) are this day 
attempting to raise to the third office 
in the Government a man who has 
openly endorsed sentiments more in- 
cendiary in their character than any- 
thing John Brown has ever uttered. 
Sherman is their candidate for Speaker 
in the other branch of the Legislature, 
a man who endorsed the book of 
Helper, which inculcates incendiary 
sentiments and feelings; that Sher- 
man is one of sixty-eight members of 
the last Congress who endorsed and 
approved the sentiments uttered by 
Mr. Helper in his celebrated book.” 

Speaking of the Democratic party 
North, he said: ‘‘I am afraid that too 
many of the Democratic party of the 
Northern States are going over to the 
Black Republicans because the Black 
Republicans have exhibited more zeal 
and determination in their war against 
slavery than the Democratic party itself 
has. I wish the Democratic party was 
purer and better than it is. I am afraid 
that it is becoming itself, if not corrupt, 
at least corruptible. But, sir, the South 
will be able to take care of itself, like 
Virginia. In the pride and power of 
her sovereignty she has spurned all 
assistance, and stands to-day vindi- 
cated as a sovereign State. We are 
able to protect ourselves, and we intend 
to do it; and whatever may be your 
political action and course against the 
South and her institutions, rely upon it 
we shall be prepared to defend our- 
selves to the last extremity, even at the 
sacrifice of the Union, which you ail 
pretend so much to revere.” 
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- Senator Simmons, of Rhode Island, 
speaking of John Brown, said: ‘‘The 
acts of Brown are unaccountable, com- 
ing from a man of such characteristic 
virtues. His indomitable will, his 
unbending integrity and the nervous 
truth with which he asserts everything, 
commands every man’s respect—com- 
manded the respect of the Executive of 
Virginia amidst the turmoil and strife 
of the conflict. He said he was an old 
Roman, by which, I suppose, he meant 
what I should mean if I said he was an 
old Briton. These traits of character, 
and everything we have read about 
John Brown in his person and during 
his trial, excited our sympathy. We 
cannot help it. There is not an act of 
kindness but what he has acknowl- 


edged, no matter from whom it came, 
and given with it his blessing, that has 


more than satisfied the giver. He at 
first complained of the unfairness, or 
the prospect of unfairness, of the trial, 
but after it was through I dare say the 
Senator from Virginia was gratified at 
his acknowledgment that he had a fair 
trial. The Republican Senators all 
condemned the act of Brown, and pro- 
nounced it brave, but foolhardy.” 

Senator Mallory ‘‘stated distinctly 
that it was apparent to the Senators 
from the South that their constituency 
safety ” in the Union was in peril ; that 
they are no longer wanted in the Union; 
that their fellowship is not sought, but 
repudiated. 

‘‘ This is no transient, no evanescent 
feeling, and gentlemen of the opposi- 
tion may deceive themselves in this 
matter. I would not deceive them by 
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a word. I think we are on the brink 
of a crisis, such as this country has 
never seen before, and I therefore feel 
deeply.” 

Senator Iverson, on December 7th, in 
reply to Senator Wilson, quoted largely 
from the action and proceedings of pub- 
lic meetings in Massachusetts showing 
that public feeling there was against 
the South and in favor of John Brown, 
and again referred to a position of the 
Northern Democracy, and said: ‘I 
believe that the greater portion of the 
Northern Democratic party—those who 
belong to that organization in the 
Northern States—are to-day as rotten 
as the Black Republicans. Sir, what 
difference is there between Judge 
Douglas and those who agree with him 
and the Senator from Massachusetts— 
the very personification, as I under- 
stand, of Republicanism? . Why 
have they not risen up in their might 
all over the country and expressed their 
sympathy for Virginia and the South 
and the Southern people for this inroad 
upon their sovereign rights?” 

He then answered his question by 
saying they feared ‘‘ that it would be 
running counter to the public feeling of 
their States.” He then referred to Mr. 
Sherman as follows: “Sir, I will tell 
you what I would do if I had the con- 
trol of Southern members of this House 
and the other when you elect John 
Sherman, as I suppose you will, be- 
cause I take it for granted you will find 
traitors enough in the ranks of the 
members of the Northern Democracy 
to elect him; you have not got the 
power in your own ranks,’ but I reckon 
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you will take a few of the Anti-Lecomp- 
ton Northern Democrats finally to do 
it. If I had control of public sentiment, 
the very moment that you elect John 
Sherman, thus giving to the South the 
example of insult as well as injury, I 
would walk every one of us out of the 
halls: of this capitol and consult our 
constituents. Sir, 1 would go 
further than that. I would counsel my 
constituents instantly to dissolve all 
political ties with a party and a people 
who thus trample upon our rights. 
That is what I would do.” 

Senator Fessenden, of Maine, made a 
brief reply to Mr. Iverson, from which 
the following is quoted : 

‘*We are not responsibie (for the acts 
of John Brown). Westand as clear and 
clean with reference to this matter as 
the most ultra-slavery men among you 
We have our objects, constitutional, 
legal, as we believe, rightful. They 
are avowed by us as a party. We have 
stood by them, and let me tell Sena- 
tors, that in spite of all the excitement 
which may be raised on this question, 
we are prepared to stand by them yet.” 

Senator Chandler, of Michigan, fol- 
lowed. He was a large sized man, a 
merchant, but a man of decided force 
and power, and personally he was 
agreeable, and considering his training 
in business matters, was an effective 
debater. He never beat around the 
bush, but went directly to the matter in 
dispute in language that left no doubt 
as to his meaning. He favored the 
investigation asked for, and stated the 
facts as he understood them as follows: 
“Seventeen white men‘and five unwill- 
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ing negroes surrounded and captured a 
town of two thousand people, with a 
United States armory, any quantity of 
arms and ammunition, with three hun- 
dred men, as I am informed, employed 
in it under a civil officer, and held .it 
for two days. The Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Brown). asked 
what would you say if. Virginia and 
Carolina were to attack the armory at 
Springfield? I do not know what is 
the population of Springfield, but I will 
guarantee that if seventeen or twenty- 
two of the generals, not captains (they 
say these men were to be captains), of 
the States of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, were to attack Springfield, if there 
was not aman within five hundred 
miles from there, the women would 
bind them in thirty minutes, and would 


not ask sympathy, and the matter 
would not be deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to ask for a committee of 
investigation on the part of the corpor- 


ation. Why, sir, Governor Wise com- 
pared the people of Harper’s Ferry to 
sheep, as the public press states it. It 
is a libel ; it is not true; for 1 never saw 
a flock of fifty or a hundred sheep in 
my life that had not a belligerent ram 
among them. We understand 
no such panic as this. If seventeen 
men, or fifty or one hundred men, were 
to attack a town of the size of Harper's 
Ferry anywhere throughout the region 
with which I am acquainted, they would 
simply be put in jail in thirty minutes, 
and then they would be tried for their 
crime, and if guilty they would be pun- 
ished, and there would be no row made 
about it. If seventeen men were to 
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attack the city of Detroit in any capa- 
city, and the Mayor should appoint as 
guard more than seventeen constables 
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to take care of them, the City Auditor 
would decline to credit the account, and 
he would not pay it.” 


X. 


Senator DoouitTLE, of Wisconsin, an 
able lawyer, took part in the discus- 
sion, claiming that Governor Wise had 
charged the whole North with complli- 
city with the Harper’s Ferry raid, in sub- 
stance, that the whole mass of one en- 
tire section of the country had become 
maddened, and that this madness “en- 
ters into their religion, education, poli- 
tics, prayers, courts of justice and legis- 
latures, and that unless the numerical 
majority shall cease to violate the con- 
federate faith, and cease to disturb our 


peace, to destroy our lives and pros- 
perity, and to deprive us of all the pro- 
tection and redress under the perverted 
forms and disturbed workings of the 
Union, we must take up arms.” 

Senator Doolittle then claimed that 
these charges were unjust and had no 


foundation in fact. He quoted from 
the declaration of principles of the Re- 
publican party as it was organized in 
1856, and claimed ‘‘that it was organ- 
ized under circumstances that most 
solemnly pledged it against all acts of 
personal violence or insurrection, or to 
any means tending to overthrow the 
Constitution of the United States or of 
any of the States of the Union.” 
Senator Chesnut, of South Carolina, 
stated in substance that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine, Mr. 
Fessenden, proposing an inquiry into a 


matter which occurred years ago, was 
calculated to embarrass the inquiry 
called for by the original resolution, and 
then used this language : ‘‘ The gentle- 
men on the other side of the chamber 
tell us they court this investigation. 
Sir, I believe they do; I believe with 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenden), 
for whom I entertain profougd respect 
and for whose intellectual exhibitions I 
have always an admiration, that they 
desire an investigation. But, sir, that 
is not all; this must come up as a 
counteracting blow, as a species of party 
tactics to shield a party.” He claimed 
that this Missouri armory had been in- 
vestigated by a committee appointed 
by the Federal legislature. In reply to 
Senator Doolittle, Senator Chesnut said: 
“ But, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who spoke ably and with 
deep interest, and who always speaks 
with a degree of earnestness which 
attracts my attention, has asked 
what has produced all these trou- 
bles; and he wants to know what 
the people of the South mean. I think 
I can show him what has produced all 
this trouble. He seems to suppose that 
it is a conflict of arms in a distant terri- 
tory. No, sir, no. It is a miserable 
intermeddling, nefarious spirit of many 
of the people of our associate States 
with matters which concern them not. 
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They give us no rest. We are entitled 
at least to an exemption from their eter- 
nal disquietude from our associate 
States. Because in a common territory 
belonging to us all alike and in com- 
mon, we choose to consider that we 
have a right to hold our property, and 
they then denounce and meet us with 
the bayonet, forsooth; because we assert 
our rights, and nothing more than our 
rights under the Constitution, we 
are held as trespassers, we are held as 
agitators.” 

He then quoted from a speech from 
Senator Seward, who he said was the 
leader of the Republican party,showing 
strong opposition to slavery, which ex- 
tracts were quoted in the House. Sena- 
tor Yulee, of Florida, and Senator 


Davis, of Mississippi, joined in the de- 


bate, and there was a sharp contest be- 
tween Senator Fessenden, Senator Wil- 
son and others, and Southern Senators, 
on the constitutional aspect of the right 
to prohibit slavery in the territories. 
The debate was exceedingly able on 
both sides, and Senator Fessenden 
caused to be read an extract from a let- 
ter from General Washington in 1798 to 
General Lafayette as follows: “I 
agree with you cordially in your views 
in regard to negro slavery. I have long 
considered it a most serious evil, both 
socially and politically, and I should 
rejoice in any feasible scheme to rid 
our States of such a burden. The 
Congress of 1787 adopted an ordinance 
which prohibits the existence of invol- 
untary servitude in our North-western 
territory forever. I consider it a wise 
measure. It met with the approval and 
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assent of nearly every member of the 
States more immediately interested in 
slave labor. The prevailing opinion in 
Virginia is against the spread of slavery 
into the new territories and I trust we 
shall have a_ confederacy of free 
States.” : 

He also caused to be read extracts 
from the writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
and one as late as 1821, as strongly 
condemning slavery as an evil and a 
sin, and he quoted from Henry Clay, as 
an advocate of colonization, by an elo- 
quence of which he was _ master, 
strongly condemning slavery. Mr, 
Clay used these words: “If they 
would repress all tendencies toward lib- 
erty and ultimate emancipation, they 
must do more than put down the 
benevolent efforts of this society. They 
must go back to the era of our liberty 
and independence, and muzzle the can- 
non which thunders its annual joyous 
return. They must revive the slave 
trade, with all its train of atrocities. 
They must blow out the moral lights 
around us, and extinguish that greatest 
torch of all which America presents to 
a benighted world, pointing the way to 
their rights, their liberties and their hap- 
piness. And when they have achieved 
all these purposes, their work will be 
yet incomplete. They must penetrate 
the human soul and eradicate the light of 
reason and the love of liberty.” 

Senator Wilson referred to the fact 
that a merchant of Savannah, Ga., a 
native of Massachusetts, was taken 
out of his bed and brutally tarred and 
feathered. 

Senator Iverson, of Georgia, admitted 
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the fact, and said it was on account of 
his anti-slavery teachings, etc., ‘‘ that 
he deserved not only to be tarred and 
feathered, but deserved the. fate which 
John Brown had, in my opinion.” 

Senator Brown, of Mississippi, ad- 
vanced the same sentiments, and stated 
distinctly the views of the South on the 
subject, in these words: ‘“ That is all 
we claim, that when the people from 
the Northern States come into. our com- 
munity and teach our domestics to de- 
stroy our authority, an authority recog- 
nized by law, we first kick them out of 
the door, and if we have. the further 
power, we hang them up like dogs.” 

Senator Wilson brought out other 
instances where men had been driven 
from the South in 1850 for expressing 
sentiments in favor of the election of 
Fremont and in favor of making Kan- 
sas a free State. To which Senator 
Brown replied: ‘‘That the Senator 
must remember that there was a great 
deal involved in the question of the 
election of Mr. Fremont to the presi- 
dency beyond the mere avowal of that 
sentiment. I haveno hesitation in say- 
ing that I would not myself tolerate 
any man who would go into my State 
and avow his preference for the election 
of.Mr. Seward upon the programme laid 
down in his Rochester speech, which I 
understand to be an announcement ofan 
irrepressible conflict between the North 
and South, and that we are to be all free 
States or all slave States, which I will 
say without arguing the question can 
mean nothing else than that slavery is 
to be blotted out.” 


On the 12th of December, Senator 
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Johnson, of Tennessee (afterward 
President), made a speech in which he 
claimed that the raid on Harper's Ferry 
was the result of anti-slavery teachings 
in this country. He also argued that 
the platform of the Republican party in 
which it is asserted ‘‘to be a self- 
evident truth that all men are endowed 
with the inalienable right of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” did not 
include, and was not intended to in- 
clude negroes or persons of color. He 
also denied that Congress possessed 
sovereign power over the Territories to 
prohibit slavery therein. Speaking of 
the Democratic party Senator Johnson 
uses this language: ‘‘ The Democratic 
party assumes to maintain the Consti- 
tution and all its guarantees as it is. 
They, in advocating the Constitution of 
the country as it is, stand by this insti- 
tution called slavery, it being recognized 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
which guarantees that it shall not be 
disturbed.” 

Senator Johnson quotes from the say- 
ings of prominent men in the North as 
early as 1800, tending to show no faith 
in the permanency of the Union. He 
then says: ‘‘In 1840, 1841 and 1842 
we find the same doctrine reiterated by 
Mr. Adams (John Quincy Adams). If 
I were to go into the speeches of Sena- 
tors I could show you that the same 
idea and the same doctrine in reference 
to a dissolution of the States has been 
inculcated by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Wilson) and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Wade). We find the 
same doctrine promulgated by the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Seward) in a 














remarkable speech, not in this body, 
but before a portion of his constitu- 
ents.” Replying to the arguments of 
the Senators from the North, that slave 
labor was opposed to free labor, he 
says: ‘‘Hence l repeat again, when you 
come to look at this subject, the South- 
ern man, with his capital invested in 
slaves and the products of slave labor, 
is the best and most reliable advocate 
that the free laboring man at the North 
has. He is his true friend, and can be 
relied upon because he is interested, 
leaving every other consideration out 
of view. To illustrate, he introduced 
statistics to show that the free laboring 
men at the South received more wages 
per day than the same classes in the 
North. He therefore concludes there is 
no conflict between free and slave 
labor. The conflict is between capital 
and labor, and in the South capital owns 
labor.” Speaking of the Union he 
avowed that he was no disunionist, and 
“that if the Constitution is to be 
violated, if the Union is to be broken 
up, it shall be done by thosé who are 
stealthily and insidiously making en- 
croachments upon its very foundations. 
I intend to stand upon the Constitution 
to the very last, and I tell the North it is 
with them; they have the Union in 
their own hands, and if itis broken up 
it will be their own work, not that of 
the South ; for all that we ask is the 
Constitution of the country and the ful- 
fillment of its guaranties, and upon 
them we intend to stand; be the conse- 
quences what they may.” He again 


referred to John Brown, and then said, 
“T want these modern fanatics who 
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have adopted John Brown and his gal- 
lows as their Christ and their cross t 
see who their Christ is.” 

Senator Clay, of Alabama, made a 
very earnest, able and long speech, re- 
plying generally to the speeches of Re- 
publican Senators who had spoken, and 
taking substantially the same ground 
as to the hostility of the Republican 
party to the South which other Southern 
Senators had taken and concluded as 
follows : “1 trust now that the country 
or at least that section of it from which 
I come, will be fairly forewarned of the 
fact that the Republican party is hostile 
in principle and. sentiment to slave 
holders and slaveholdings, and that 
they are pledged-by their platform and 
legislative acts in most of the Northern 
States to war upon the South by en- 
couraging the destruction of our prop- 
erty in slaves, by forcing on us eman- 
cipation of them, by abolishing slavery 
wherever Federal prevails. over State 
jurisdiction, in the Territories,the district 
arsenals, navy yards, dock yard and 
the high seas. I trust, sir, that the con- 
stituency whom I have the honor to 
represent, being thus forewarned, will 
prove themselves forearmed whenever 
the time of trial which is threatened 
shall arrive.” 

This speech of Senator Clay seemed 
to have great influence on a free State 
Senator, Senator Gwin, of California, 
for he immediately obtained the floor 
and made an elaborate speech in favor 
of the South. 

An extract from Senator Gwin’s 
speech: “Mr. President, it was not my 
purpose to address the Senate on this 
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question at all, but the speech of the 
Senator from Alabama strikes me as a 
warning such as has never been given 
in the Senate of the United States be- 
fore. I believe that that Senator has 
-expressed the opinion of a vast majority 
of the people of the slave-holding States 
of this Confederacy. I believe he 
stated here to-day what will inevitably 
be the action of those States, in the 
event of the election of a Republican 
candidate to the office of President of 
the United States. Entertaining this 
opinion, I should be faithless to the 
trust that has been reposed in me as a 
Representative of one of the sovereign 
States of the Confederation, whose peo- 
ple are unanimously in favor of this 
Union and its preservation, if I did not 
add my voice of warning at this par- 


ticular juncture, what is fraught in my 


judgment with extreme peril. Mr. 
President, there is a great mistake in 
the non-slaveholding States of the Con- 
federacy in regard to the public senti- 
ment of the South. They seem to en- 
tertain the delusion that there is no 
serious idea in the Southern States to 
separate from the non-slaveholding 
States in the event of the election of a 
Republican candidate to the Presidency. 
I believe not only such is the sentiment 
and determination of a vast majority of 
the inhabitants of the slaveholding 
States now, but that it will be nearly a 
unanimous sentiment in the event of 
such an election, and that it will then be 
carried into practice. It is a matter of 
great importance at this period, espe- 
cially when this subject is being dis- 
cussed with the gravity with which it 
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has been discussed since the Senate 
opened its present session, that the in- 
habitants of the non-slaveholding States 
should no longer labor under the de- 
lusion that the South will not act. I am 
inclined to think that the people in the 
North generally do not imagine that the 
South will take the step which has been 
predicted, and which it has been 
avowed by the Senator from Alabama 
will be taken. One of the reasons 
which has induced the citizens of the 
non-slaveholding States to believe that 
the South would not carry out this de- 
termination is that in their opinion it is 
impracticable. I think that is a great 
mistake. I believe that the slave-hold- 
ing States of this Confederacy can es- 
tablish a separate and independent 
government that will be impregnable 
to the assaults of all foreign enemies. 
They have the elements of power 
within theirown boundaries, and ele- 
ments of strength in their very institu- 
tions, which are supposed in the North 
to be their weakness. It seems that the 
geography of the country has not been 
looked to and examined. The local 
strength of geographical position of the 
Southern States has not been looked at 
by those who think it is impossible for 
them to establish and maintain a South- 
ern confederacy. I have had the curi- 
osity to examine as to the extent of the 
sea-coast of the Atlantic States and the 
mode in which it is divided, and I find 
by looking at the coast survey that the 
shore line of the Northern States is only 
nine thousand three hundred and thirty- 
four miles, while that of the Southern 
States is twenty-three thousand eight 
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hundred and three miles. The Southern 
States have a sea-coast fitted for a com- 
merce that they have not heretofore in- 
dulged in, because they could not 
profitably employ their capital in culti- 
vating the soil. They have a vast sea- 
coast indented with fine harbors, and 
their harbors are so fortified that if they 
take possession in advance they can 
defend themselves against any enemy 
who may attack them.” 

This speech ‘‘out-heroded Herod” in 
behalf of the South; it concedes the 
right of the slaveholding States to se- 
cede from the Union under the Consti- 
tution ; justifies them in seceding in 
case a candidate of the Republican 
party should be elected President, ad- 
vised them in that event to secede, and 
if they seize the harbors on their coast, 
with the forts and the property of the 
Federal Government, their geographical 
position will be such that they can suc- 
cessfully resist the Government of the 
United States and all foreign govern- 
ments and maintain an independent 
government. 

Senators Hale, Wilson and Wade 
joined in the debate, each taking the 
ground that the North was not to be in- 
timidated by the threats that had been 
made and the solemn warning which 
had been given. Senator Hale, as usual, 
was facetious, but forcible. Senator 
Wade was firm, and, as usual, able. He 
said he did not understand their motives 
‘“‘in preaching the dissolution of the 
Union day by day” and he ‘‘should 
think it would be better to do it at once 
without alarming our vigilance on the 
subject,” and then used these words : 
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‘‘It grates harshly on my ears, and I 
say to gentlemen that if a Republican 
President shall be _ constitutionally 
elected to preside for the next four years 
over this people, my word for it, pre- 
side he will. Who will prevent him ?” 
Senator Wade caused to be read a paper 
in which it was claimed that Governor 
Fletcher, of Virginia, and others had 
approved of sentiments more objection- 
able than anything contained in Help- 
er’s book, which led to a long discus- 
sion, Helper’s book coming in for its 
share, 

December 14th a vote was taken in 
the Senate on the amendment of Senator 
Trumbull, to the resolution offered by 
Senator Mason, which was defeated— 
yeas 22, nays 32. The original resolu- 
tion was then passed—yeas 55, nays 
none. 

But the irrepressible conflict did not 
end when the resolution was disposed 
of, for it cropped out in a discussion of 
a resolution offered by Senator Pugh, in 
substance that the Committee on Terri- 
tories be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of repealing so much of the 
acts of September gth, 1850, for the re- 
organization of territorial government 
in New Mexico and Utah as required 
that all laws passed by their Legisla- 
tures should be submitted to Congress 
for approval. The purpose of this reso- 
lution was to leave the question of 
slavery in those Territories entirely to 
the people, which was the ‘‘ squatter 
sovereignty ” of Mr. Douglas and his 
followers. 

Senator Pugh made an able speech 
on this resolution, in which he showed 
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that the same sentiment had been en- 
tertained by Senator Iverson in 1848, 
for entertaining which the Northern 
Democracy had been so fiercely at- 
tacked by him on three different days 
in the debate in the Senate on Senator 
Mason’s resolution. Mr. Pugh stated 
that the charge of Senator Iverson was 
that “the Democracy of the Northern 
States were unsound, if not corrupt at 
least corruptible,” and “that the doc- 
trine entertained by the Democrats of 
the Northern States was not only much 
worse to the interests and the rights of 
the South than the Wilmot proviso, but 
was more disingenuous and even more 
unkind.” Senator Pugh also quoted 
resolutions of the Legislature of Georgia 
in 1854, approving of the compromise 


measures of 1850 in respect to slavery 


in the Territories. One resolution says 
in substance that their confidence is 
strengthened in the settled determina- 
tion of the great body of the Northern 
people to carry out in good faith those 
principles in the practical application 
of them to the bill reported by Mr. 
Douglas in the United States Senate, at 
the present session to organize a terri- 
torial government for the Territory of 
Nebraska. Senator Pugh also quoted 
similar resolutions passed by the Legis- 
lature of California in 1854 and by the 
Legislature of Florida in 1857, and other 
utterances of leading men South, ap- 
proving the doctrine of leaving the 
question of slavery to the people of the 
Territories. Senator Pugh encountered 
in the debate the ablest Senators from 
the South and he sustained himself well. 
At this time Senator Douglas had been 
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removed as Chairman of the Committee 
on Territories by the Democrats in the 
Senate. On the 16th of January, 1860, 
he introduced a resolution instructing 
the committee to bring in a bill to sup- 
press and punish conspiracies or com- 
binations in States or Territories, with 
the intent to invade them or molest 
their government, inhabitants, property 
or institutions, and on 23d of January 
made an elaborate speech in favor of 
his resolution, in which he criticises as 
severely as Southern men had done 
the tendency of the teachings of the 
Republican party ; in which he uses 
this language : ‘‘ Sir, give us such alaw 
as the Constitution contemplates and 
authorizes, and I will show the Senator 
from New York that there is a constitu- 


‘tional mode of repressing the. ‘irrepres- 


sible conflict.’ I will open the prison 
doors to allow conspirators against the 
peace of the Republic and the domestic 
tranquillity of our States to select their 
cells wherein to drag out a miserable 
life as a punishment for their crimes 
against the peace of society.” Senator 
Douglas quoted as against the Repub- 
lican party the utterances of Mr. Lincoln 
in Illinois ‘‘ that a house divided against 
itself could not stand, and that the 
States ultimately would be all free or 


‘all slave,” and that all this slavery agi- 


tation was chargeable to the Republi- 
can party. 

This brought out Senator Fessenden, 
who charged back that the agitation 
was occasioned by the action of the 
Democratic party in 1854, in abandon- 
ing the Missouri Compromise, and that 
the agitation was largely increased by 
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the action of the Democrats afterward 
in their attempts to force slavery into 
Kansas, especially the Southern portion 
of the party, and in the Senate ‘‘ by no 
man with more zeal and more ability 
and more power than the honorable 
Senator from Illinois himself.” Sena- 
tor Fessenden was inquired of by 
Senator Davis what was meant by the 
statement that there was a conflict be- 
tween free and slave labor. He said, 
“T mean in a few words simply this : 
that one is in its character independent, 
tends to elevate the laborer; tends to 
promote the comfort, the happiness, the 
wealth, the manliness of the laborer 
himself; the other tends necessarily to 
diminish his independence, to belittle 
his character.” 

_ Senator Fessenden told the Southern 
Senators that the doctrines held by the 
Republican party “were the received 
doctrines of the South itself down to 
within a few years,” and that they ad- 
mitted that public feeling and public 
opinion had changed in the South upon 
that subject, and then asked, ‘Now, 
then, are we warring against the insti- 
tutions of the South by advocating the 
same doctrines ?” 

On February 2d Senator Davis in- 
troduced a carefully prepared set of 
resolutions, six in number, setting forth 
the claims of slaveholding States and 
their rights under the Constitution. The 
fourth resolution, after being modified 
by Mr. Davis, was passed by the Senate 
—yeas 35, nays 21—every slave State 
but Delaware being fully represented, 
voted for it, Republicans against it. 
Senator Pugh voted with the Republi- 
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cans ; Senator Douglas was sick and 
absent. The resolution was as follows: 
“ That neither Congress nor a territorial 
Legislature, whether by direct legisla- 
tion or of an indirect and unfriendly 
nature, possesses the power to annul or 
impair the Constitutional right of any 
citizen of the United States to take his 
slave property into the common Terri- 
tories and then hold and enjoy the same 
while the Territorial condition _re- 
mains.” 

Senator Seward on February 28th 
made a carefully prepared speech (he 
made no other), in which he did not 
take back anything that he had hereto- 
fore said against the evil of slavery, 
which had been quoted in the Senate 
and in the House as dangerous to the 
Union and unfriendly to the South. He 
spoke in favor of the admission of Kan- 
sas under a constitution adopted by the 
people thereof, framed at Wyandotte 
in 1859. 

The speech is interesting reading in 
connection with the severe and harsh 
criticisms showered upon him, and 
heretofore quoted. He maintained the 
superiority of free over slave labor, as 
he had before done. Hereis an extract 
from his speech: “Which of the two 
parties is most proscriptive? Come, 
come, come, if you will, into the State 
of New York, anywhere from Lake 
Erie to Sag Harbor, among my neigh- 
bors in the Owasco Valley; hold your 
conventions, nominate your candidates, 
address the people, submit to them, 
fully, earnestly, eloquently, all your 
complaints and grievances of Northern 
disloyalty, oppression, perfidy—keep 
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nothing back, speak just as freely as 
you do here; you will have hospitable 
welcomes and appreciating audiences, 
with ballot boxes open for all votes you 
can win. Are you less sectional than 
this? Extend to us the same privileges, 
and I will engage that you will very 
soon have in the South as many Repub- 
licans as we have demonstrated in the 
North. (Applause in the galleries.) 
“There is, however, a better test of 
nationality than the accidental location 
of parties. Our policy of labor in the 
Territories was not sectional in the first 
forty years of the Republic. Its nature 
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inheres. It will be national again dur- 
ing the third forty years and forever 
afterward. It is not wise and beneficent 
for us alone or injurious to you alone. 
Its effects are equal and the same to 
all.” Speaking of the Democracy of the 
North Senator Seward said, ‘‘I know the 
Democracy of the North. I know them 
now in their waning strength. I donot 
know a possible disunionist among 
them all. I believe they will be as 
faithful to the Union now as they were 
in bygone days when their ranks were 
full, and their challenge to the combat 
was always the war cry of victory.” 


BENJAMIN F. BRYANT. 


Tue man from Maine has always 
been a potential element in the civiliza- 
tion and development of Wisconsin. 
The pine tree pointed the way for the 
pioneers; but along the woodsman’s 
trail came men of all avocations—mer- 
chants, mechanics and scholastic pro- 
fessors of every degree. No better 
blood ever infused pioneer life; no 
sturdier arm ever set about the task of 
subduing the wilderness, and no less 
vigorous mental activity could have 
raised a great Commonwealth amid the 
‘unbroken elements of Nature within the 
limits of half a century. Very much of 
the strong, distinctive Americanism, 
which Wisconsin has maintained al- 
most co-equally with the older Eastern 
States, against an unparalleled tide of 
immigration from every nation upon the 
earth, is due to the virility of the pio- 


neet stock in which the Pine Tree 
State was so strongly represented. 

The war, which turned and over- 
turned everything in the United States 
except the fundamental principles of 
indissoluble union and universal lib- 
erty, called a halt upon the westward 
journeying star of empire until every 
star in the national firmament, however 
prone to wander, should know and ad- 
mit that its place was fixed and ever- 
lasting. The lessons of the war were 
not alone to those who denied the na- 
tion; all men understood better that 
this was our common country, and the 
migrations which before had seemed 
like leaving home for distant and alien 
lands, took on a changed aspect as the 
iron boundaries of the State were lev- 
eled. The associations of the war had 
also their influence. The men of Maine 
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and Wisconsin stood side by side for a 
common cause on many fields, and the 
friendships cemented in sacrificial blood 
are not easily broken. When the last 
act in the great drama was accom- 
plished, and half a million soldiers re- 
turned to peaceful civil life almost in a 
single day, thousands of home-seekers 
turned their faces toward the star of 
empire, which again grandly took its 
way westward. Every Eastern State 
had its favorite Western State, and the 
men of .Maine, still influenced by the 
magnetic pine tree, as well as by the 
thought of friends who had preceded 
them, resumed their journey toward 
Wisconsin. 

There are occasional instances of 
one who paused upon the way to try 
the life of what we now call the Central 
States, but which thirty years ago 
seemed the far West to a New Eng- 
lander. When such an one completed 
his journey to Wisconsin, fulfilling his 
destiny as a Maine man, he was re- 
ceived with all the more complacency 
as one who came upon judgment and 
knowledge, and not because others had 
beaten the path. Such an one was the 
subject of this sketch, Benjamin F. 
Bryant, who left Maine for Ohio in 
1861, and first put his foot upon Wis- 
consin soil, to dwell there, in 1868— 
three years of the interim having been 
spent upon Southern battle-fields. The 
Judge, or Colonel, as he is called indis- 
criminately, is one of the best repre- 
sentatives of his native State Wisconsin 
has ever welcomed; proud of his birth- 
place, loyal to his alma mater, the ven- 
erable Bowdoin College ; faithful in re- 
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gard for the statesmen and scholars 
that Maine has given the nation, yet 
from the start thoroughly assimilating 
all of Western life except its crudeness, 
he was well fitted to do his share in the 
educational and social development of 
a relatively new community. 

Benjamin French Bryant, son of Ben- 
jamin and Lucy F. Bryant, was born 
at Rockland, Me., September 3d, 1837. 
His father was a physician, born at 
New Vineyard, Franklin County, Me., 
in 1803; himself the son of a farmer 
and blacksmith, who taught all his 
sons—many in number—the black- 
smith trade, before their majority. The 
Bryants in New England were, from 
the olden time, workers in iron. 

Colonel Bryant’s grandfather of the 
maternal branch,Deacon Joseph French, 
was a farmer, who wentinto Maine from 
Massachusetts near the close of the last 
century, when Franklin County was a 
wilderness, and settled on a farm at 
South Chesterville before a tree had 
been felled on it, and cleared it him- 
self. His daughter Lucy was born 
there in 1805. The farm is still owned 
and cultivated by descendants of the 
same name. 

Both branches of Colonel Bryant’s 
family are old in New England, and 
settled in Massachusetts near the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. His 
father’s family is of English and Scotch 
extraction ; his mother’s of English. 
His grandfather Bryant and sons were 
men of versatile talents and ready in 
speech. The mother’s family has been 
from the earliest time among the stur- 


diest of New England people, usually 
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farmers, but sometimes hotel-keepers, 
mechanics, merchants and physicians. 
Dr. John French, of Bath, N. H., was 
-Colonel Bryant’s mother’s uncle, and 
Ezra B. French, Second Auditor of the 
United States Treasury,was Dr. French’s 
son, and her cousin. 

Colonel Bryant lived in Maine from 
his birth until after his majority, at- 
tending common schools only until he 
was seventeen years old. He then 
began to attend the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary at Kent's Hill, in the town of 
Readfield, where his father and mother 
had completed their education. He 
there pursued his studies about six 
months each year, for four years, fitting 
himself for teaching and also to enter 
college. As his father was too poor to 
assist him in his education, he was 


compelled to provide the means him- 
self, and accordingly, while at the 
academy and. in college, he worked on 
the farm each summer and taught 
school winters, and in this way de- 


frayed the expenses of school. He left 
home when sixteen years old, to take 
care of himself, and was with his 
parents afterward only for brief periods 
with long intervals. 

The young man had the full measure 
of American ambition, and upon the 
subject of education had said, ‘‘I will.” 
All things come to such, if they are as 
steadfast as courageous, and in 1859 he 
entered Bowdoin College in the class of 
1863. He did not, however, complete 
the course. When his class graduated 
he was taking a higher course in pa- 
triotism with the Army of the Cumber- 
land in the Chickamauga campaign. 
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In 1856 his father had removed to 
Huron County, O., where the son 
joined him in 1861. Soon after he en- 
tered the law office of Kennan & Stew- 
art, at Norwalk, in that county. Legal 
studies, as well as all other peaceful 
avocations, were prosecuted under dif- 
ficulties, with the war spirit growing 
into an intense passion throughout the 
land, and in August, 1862, Blackstone, 
et omnes genus, went back upon the 
shelves to bide their time, while the 
young student went to the front as Ser- 
geant in Company A, One Hundred 
and First Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. The regiment was assigned 
to the Army of the Cumberland, and 
participated in the principal battles of 
that section. After Stone River, Ser- 
geant Bryant was commissioned First 
Lieutenant, and in March, 1864, Cap- 
tain of his company. He was mus- 
tered out with his regiment at the close’ 
of the war, June 20th, 1865. His mili- 
tary record tells its own story; promo- 
tion was won on the field, and was the 
reward for duty faithfully and courage- 
ously done. 

He was not alone of his family to 
serve the Union cause in the service of 
arms. His father had but three sons, 
all of whom were in the army. Colonel 
Bryant's oldest brother, John E. Bryant, 
was Captain in the Eighth Regiment, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry. He entered 
the service with his regiment in 1861, 
and served three years. The youngest 
brother, Thomas C. Bryant, enlisted in 
1863 in the Third Regiment, Ohio Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and served there until 
the close of the war. 











After returning from his military ser- 
vice Colonel Bryant completed his legal 
studies at Norwalk, O., in the office 
where he had commenced them in 
1861, and was admitted to the bar in 
April, 1866, at the spring term of the 
District Court for Huron County, and 
at once began to practice law there. 
He was married near the close of the 
war to Miss Augusta A. Stevens, of 
North Fayette, Me. She was educated 
at Kent’s Hill, at the Seminary which 
he had attended, and also at the Fe- 
male College there. In 1866 the young 
couple took up their residence at Nor- 
walk, O., and remained until the 
spring of 1868, when they removed 
to La Crosse in May, which has been 
their home to the present day. 

Few men have settled in La Crosse 
who made their presence felt more 
quickly and positively than Judge Bry- 
ant. He had an exceeding grace and 
suavity of manner that sometimes made 
his Irish friends inquire what part of the 
‘‘ould sod” claimed the honor of his 
birth. When occasion arose for a pub- 
lic speech, he stepped in an instant into 
popular favor. His language was schol- 
atly, forcible, poetical if occasion re- 
quired, with a pungent savor of wit, 
and his method was at once persuasive 
and forcible. From the start Colonel 
Bryant was in such demand by the 
Republican party that his law practice 
would have fared ill had not good Yan- 
kee business sense set a limit upon too 
importunate party demands. As it was 
he was forced against his intention, 
and almost against his will, into public 
life. He was County Judge of La Crosse 
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County for one term of four years— 
from 1870 to 1874. He has been elected 
to the office of District Attorney of that 
county for three terms of two years each. 
In April, 1875, he was appointed United 
States Pension Agent at La Crosse, and 
held the office until it was consolidated 
in July, 1877, with the St. Paul and 
Milwaukee agencies. From October, 
1882, to September, 1885, he was Post- 
master at La Crosse. Governor C. C. 
Washburn and also Governor William 
E. Smith, of Wisconsin, appointed him 
aide-de-camp on their staffs, with rank 
of Colonel. He has also been active 
and prominent in the Grand Army ; 
was acharter member, and has been 
commander of Wilson Colwell Post, G. 
A. R., of La Crosse; has also served as 
Senior Vice-Commander of this Depart- 
ment. He was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Wisconsin Veterans’ Home, 
established in 1887 under the auspices 
of the Grand Army in that State, and is 
now a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and treasurer of that institution. 

It is, perhaps, well that some more 
extended allusion should be made to 
Judge Bryant in his capacity as a pub- 
lic speaker. In his practice he is best 
known as an advocate, though he never 
goes into court with a case without 
knowing thoroughly all the law bear- 
ing upon it. If the announcement is 
made that Judge Bryant is to address 
the jury, people make it a point to get 
around and hear what he has to say. 
He likes very well to compose an 
address—to set his thoughts clearly 
and logically in array with felicitous 
simile and apt quotations ; but he is 
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also one of the few men who can make 
a speech under the inspiration of the 
hour that will, without addition or 
emendation, read like a polished essay 
when it appears in print. A notable 
instance of this faculty is found in his 
speech at the annual encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at Mil- 
waukee, in 1887, on the Dependent 
Pension bill, which was taken down by 
the stenographers as spoken, and 
printed without revision—a speech 
made without preparation and called 
out by the occasion, but that stands as 
one of the ablest and most eloquent 
addresses ever delivered in Wisconsin. 
While Colonel Bryant rarely speaks 
without some preparation, still, when 
called upon with but a short time to 
prepare, the outline of a speech quickly 
takes shape in his mind, both as to 
what he should say and the order of ar- 
rangement. Close observation of cur- 
rent affairs throughout the world, the 
study of ancient history, especially the 
history of governments, and an excep- 
tional familiarity with the best litera- 
ture, both ancient and modern, have 
stored his mind with ideas which are 
always subject to the call of a retentive 
memory. That such a man should be 
both an elegant and eloquent speaker, 
need hardly be said. That he is a logi- 
cal and accurate debater has been 
proven in many warm political con- 
tests in Wisconsin. His speeches on 
patriotic occasions are models for all 
America. He inculcates a devotion to 
the ideas underlying our form of gov- 
ernment and the flag that symbolizes 
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them, that ‘‘ touches the right spot,” as 
his hearers say, and makes one of his 
addresses a lesson in patriotism for old 
and young. 

Tosum up this broad-gauge character 
in a phrase, it may be said that Colonel 
Bryant is a true cosmopolitan. The 
rugged experiences of early farm life 
put stores of vitality into a physique 
not apparently robust ; his years at that 
sedate and most dignified seat of learn- 
ing, Old Bowdoin, imparted the scho- 
lastic air which time and later circum- 
stances have not changed; the studyand 
practice of law has eliminated haste or 
prejudice in judgment; the bitter ex- 
periences of war have made patriotism 
an active principle worthy of entering 
into all the affairs of life ; the filling of 
public offices widely differing in char- 
acter has imparted a knowledge not 
only of affairs, but of men, and to these 
latter qualities, twenty years of experi- 
ence as a public speaker have contri- 
buted more than words can readily ex- 
press. To all this, something equal to 
all may be added: a wife capable of 
aiding as well as appreciating. Mrs. 
Bryant is so charming in society that 
only those who know her well realize 
all the graces of her amply-stored mind, 
her judgment of art and literature, her 
clear insight of character, and her kind 
and charitable disposition. Their home 
is a model of quiet elegance, and who- 
ever enters feels at once the pervading 
atmosphere of refinement. It is the 
model American home of a model 
American citizen. 

W. L. Osporne. 
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HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF CHICAGO. 


During the twenty years that have 
intervened since the union of the Med- 
ical College with the North-western 
University, its progress has been that 
of continuous healthy growth, in the 
number of its students ; in the number 
of its professorships; in the number 
and efficiency of its practical laborato- 
ries, including chemical, histological, 
physiological, pathological and bac- 
teriological ; in the extent of its field 
for hospital and dispensary clinical in- 
struction, and in its museum and 
means of illustration. The field for 
clinical instruction is furnished by the 
Mercy Hospital, with its 350 beds ; the 
St. Luke’s, with nearly as many, and 
the South Side Free Dispensary. Every 
practical branch and specialty taught 
in the College has its corresponding 
clinic. The second-year class have 
from one to two hours of direct clini- 
cal instruction each day in the St. 
Luke’s Hospital and the Dispensary, 
and the third-year class have, at least, 
two hours daily in the Mercy Hospital 
and Dispensary. By such judicious 
distribution, no clinical ward becomes 
overcrowded, and all enjoy the advan- 
tages of personal instruction. 

The whole number of regular matri- 
culates from the organization of the 
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college in 1859 to the present time, 
1890, is 3,636, and the whole number 
on whom it has conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine is 1,132. The pres- 
ent Faculty is constituted as follows : 
H. A. Johnson, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine and of Clinical Medicine; E. O. 
F. Roler, A.M., M.D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics ; N. S. Davis, M.D., 
LL.D., Dean, Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Medicine and of Clin- 
ical Medicine; Edmund Andrews, M.D., 
LL.D., Treasurer, Professor of Clinical 
Surgery; R. N. Isham, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Surgery and of Clinical Surgery ; John 
H. Hollister, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Clinical Medicine; S. J. Jones, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Ophthalmology and 
Otology ; M. P. Hatfield, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of Children ; John 
H. Long, Sc.D., Professor of General 
and Medical Chemistry ; E. C. Dudley, 
A.B., M.D., Professor of Gynecology ; 
John E. Owens, M.D., Professor of Sur- 
gical Anatomy and Operative Surgery 
and of Clinical Surgery ; O. C. De Wolf, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of State Medi- 
cine and Public Hygiene ; Walter Hay, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases and of Medical Juris- 
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prudence; F. C. Schaffer, M.D., and 
H. H. Frothingham, M.D., Professors 
of Anatomy; I. N. Danforth, A.M, 
M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine ; 
W. E. Casselberry, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics and 
of Laryngology and Rhinology ; W. W. 
Jaggard, A.M., M.D, Professor of Ob- 
stetrics ; N. S. Davis, Jr, A.M., M D., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine ; F. S. Johnson, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of General Pathology and 
Pathological Anatomy ; Frank Billings, 
M.D., Secretary, Professor of Physical 
Diagnosis and Clinical Medicine ; E. W. 
Andrews, A.M., M.D., Professor of Clin- 
ical Surgery ; Frank T. Andrews, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Histology; George 
W. Webster, M.D., Professor of Physi- 
ology ; Elbert Wing, A.M., M.D., Dem- 
onstrator of Pathology ; Wm. E. Mor- 
gan, M.D., Demonstrator of Operative 
Surgery; George S. Isham, A.M., M.D., 
Clinical Assistant to the Professor of 
Surgery; W. N. Hibbard, A.M., M.D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy; John D. 
Kales, M.D., Demonstrator of Histology; 
Bayard Holmes, B. S., M.D., Director 
of the Bacteriological Laboratory ; Ru- 
fus G. Collins, M.D., Demonstrator of 
Operative Obstetrics. 

The ~ ttentive reader will see in the 
foregoing list the names of five of 
the seven men who, thirty-one years 
since, organized and set the college 
in motion, and have actively sustained 
and guided its development to the 
present time. Dr. David Rutter, one 
of the seven, was at that time well 
advanced in years, and though giving 
the enterprise his counsel and support, 
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accepted only an honorary position in 
the Faculty, and died a few years 
later. The other one whose name is 
missing from the foregoing list is Wm. 
H. Byford, M.D., LL.D., who gave to 
the college and to his colleagues the 
most valuable and efficient support for 
twenty years, during which time he 
gained for himself a high reputation, 
both as a teacher and an author, 
when, actuated by considerations of 
personal convenience, he resigned his 
position and accepted the professor- 
ship of Gynecology in the Rush Med- 
ical College, which he still holds, to- 
gether with the highest respect of his 
former colleagues and of the profession 
generally. 

Hosmer A. Johnson, whose name 
appears at the head of the Faculty as 
an emeritus professor, has been com- 
pelled to desist from lecturing in the 
college for several years on account 
of chronic disease of the respiratory 
organs, but he is still President of the 
Board of Trustees, and renders valua- 
ble service in managing the affairs. of 
the college. He was born in the town 
of Wales, near Buffalo, N. Y., October 
6th, 1822. At the age of twelve years 
he was taken with his parents to Al- 
mont, Lapeer County, Mich. He pur- 
sued academical studies in Romeo, 
Mich, from 1844 to 1846, and then 
entered the Sophomore class of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, but 
was compelled to suspend his studies 
in (848 on account of serious impair- 
ment of health. By change of climate 
he recuperated sufficiently to enable 
him to return to the University in the 
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spring of 1849, passed all his examina- 
tions with credit, and at the public 
commencement received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. In 1850 he com- 
menced the study of medicine, and in 
the autumn of that year entered the 
Rush Medical College in Chicago, and 
received the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine from that college in 1852. 
Throughout the whole period of his 
education, literary and professional, he 
defrayed the entire expenses by his own 
labor, chiefly in teaching school. His 
unusual mental activity and success in 
teaching was so marked that only three 
years after he received the degree of 
M.D. he was elected to a professorship 
in the Rush Medical College. 

He performed his duties in connec- 
tion with that college until the close 


of the term 1858-59 with unusual abil- 
ity, but then resigned for reasons inti- 


mated in the preceding article. He 
soon after became engaged in the or- 
ganization of a second medical college 
in Chicago, as previously stated. In 
the latter institution he was, from the 
first, one of the most popular lecturers 
and efficient supporters of the im- 
proved system of medical college edu- 
cation, freely declaring ‘that he “ would 
much prefer lecturing to fifty students 
possessing a good general education, 
on the basis of a graded consecutive 
order of medical studies, than to five 
hundred in one heterogeneous class 
vainly endeavoring to listen to a 
skimming of the whole field of medi- 
cal science and art in one short col- 
lege term.” He early acquired a lucra- 
tive practice, and has held all that 
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his health would permit him to do. 
He was made President of the Board 
of Medical Examiners for military med- 
ical appointments for the State of IIli- 
nois in 1861, and continued in that 
office until the close of the Civil War. 
He was also chief medical adviser of 
Governor Yates. He became a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1854, and in 1860 was one of 
the Secretaries ; also has been contin- 
uously an active member of the Chi- 
cago Medical Society and of the Illi- 
nois State Society, and in both has 
been. honored with their highest 
offices. During the trying times fol- 
lowing the great Chicago fire in 1871, 
he was an active and most efficient 
member of the chief organization for 
relief, and he performed every duty 
with good judgment and strict impar- 
tiality. He served a few years as a 
member of the Illinois State Board of 
Health, and only last year was Presi- 
dent of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. He is also one of the found- 
ers and active supporters of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences, as well as 
of many other medical and scientific 
societies here and elsewhere. He has 
long since attained to the highest po- 
sitions in the Masonic order. 

He has yet produced no published 
volumes in any department of medicine, 
but he has made many valuable con- 
tributions to medical periodicals and 
medical societies, and delivered many 
addresses characterized by sound prin- 
ciples and rare eloquence. 

Ralph N. Isham was born in Man- 
heim, Herkimer County, N. Y., March 
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16th, 1831, and after receiving a good 
academic education, he entered upon 
the study of medicine, and in due time 
received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine from the Bellevue Hospital Medi- 


cal College, and then served a full term” 


as House Physician and Surgeon in 
the Bellevue Hospital. On leaving 
the hospital, he selected Chicago as 
his field for the practice of his pro- 
fession, and with a high order of 
natural talent, coupled with thorough 
professional training, he readily joined 
with others in the work of organizing 
the new medical college. To him was 
assigned the professorship of surgical 
anatomy and operations of surgery, in 
which he soon acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a teacher, and as an expert sur- 
gical operator. He rapidly gained a 
large and lucrative surgical practice. 
For many years he was the chief sur- 
geon for the extensive North-western 
Railroad system; was, at one time, 
one of the surgeons on the staff of the 
Cook County Hospital, and in 1881 he 
was transferred to the chair of princi- 
ples and practice of surgery and of clin- 
ical surgery, Professor E. Andrews hav- 
ing preferred restricting himself to clin- 
ical surgery alone. Professor Isham 
has not only won a high reputation as 
a teacher and practitioner of surgery, 
but he enjoys an equally high social 
position, and has found time to gratify 
his literary tastes by the collection of 
one of the largest private libraries in 
the city. Edmund Andrews was born 
in Putney, Windham County, Vt., April 
22d, 1824, but while yet a boy his 
father moved to central New York, 
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where the son devoted his time chiefly 
to labor on the farm, though improving 
every opportunity for study. At the 
age of seventeen he removed to Mich- 
igan, and for three years so divided his 
time between labor and study that at 
the end of that time he was enabled to 
enter the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, in which he developed a 
strong predilection for the study of 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 
He received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in due course, in 1849, and soon 
after commenced the study of medicine 
under the direction of Dr. Zina Pitcher, 
of Detroit, a surgeon of wide reputation. 
The next year he entered the Medical 
Department of the University of Mich- 
igan, and at the end of his first annual 
course he was made Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. At the close of his second 
term, 1852, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, but continued to 
hold the office of Demonstrator, and 
also gave lectures on comparative anat- 
omy. In 1853 he took an active part 
in the organization of the Michigan 
State Medical Society, and became edi- 
tor of the Peninsula Journal of Medicine 
and Collateral Sciences, both of which 
he sustained efficiently until 1855, 
when he was induced to accept the 
appointment of Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy in Rush Medical College, and 
changed his residence to Chicago. He 
held that position but one year, after 
which he devoted his time and energies 
to the practice of his profession, and 
especially to surgery, for which his 
mechanical genius and scientific attain- 
ments eminently fitted him. During 
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this time he united with Robert Kenni- 
cott and others in founding the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, and has con- 
tinued one of its most active supporters 
to the present time. In 1859, as pre- 
viously stated, he entered zealously 
into the work of organizing and sus- 
taining the Medical Department of Lind 
University, and has been one of the 
strong and efficient supporters of that 
institution, through its subsequent 
changes of name to the present time. 
His surgical practice rapidly increased, 
and after the death of Dr. Daniel Brain- 
ard, in 1866, he took the lead in opera- 
tive surgery in the North-western States. 

Early in the Civil War he accepted 
the position of Surgeon of the First 
Regiment of Illinois Light Artillery, 
under the commands of Generals Grant 
and Sherman, and rendered such effi- 
cient service as to receive the highest 
commendation. At the end of one year 
of active and laborious service, he was 
permitted to resign and return to his 
duties as Professor of Surgery in the 
college. His independent thought and 
inventive faculty, or ready adaptation 
of means for the accomplishment of 
given results, has long given him pre- 
eminence in the treatment of spinal 
and other deformities. He is an ener- 
getic and instructive lecturer, always 
holding the attention of his classes, and 
ever punctual to his engagements. He 
has made many and valuable contribu- 
tions to medical literature, and is the 
author of several volumes on special 
surgical subjects that have met with 
rapidsale. His scientific contributions, 
especially in the departments of geology 
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and botany, have been numerous and 
valuable. 

Throughout his entire career as a 
professional and scientific man his in- 
fluence has been altogether on the side 
of religion, integrity and true patriot- 
ism. In the summer of 1867 he crossed 
the Atlantic, and visited the principal 
hospitals and medical institutions of 
London and Paris. He has long been 
an active and honored member of the 
Chicago Medical Society, the Illinois 
State Medical Society and of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. ' 

John H. Hollister was born in Mon- 
roe County, N. Y., August 5th, 1824. 
During his infancy the family moved 
to Romeo, Macomb County, Mich. 
At the age of fourteen years he re- 
turned to Rochester, N. Y., and received 
his general education in the Rochester 
Collegiate Institute, after which he took 
a course in the normal department of 
the institution preparatory for the work 
of teaching. 

He was engaged chiefly in teaching 
for four or five years, and in January, 
1844, he commenced the study of med- 
icine, graduating from the Berkshire 
Medical College in 1847. Immediately 
after receiving his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine he commenced general prac- 
tice in Grand Rapids, Mich., where he 
quickly acquired a good practice and 
an excellent reputation. In 1855 he 
removed to Chicago for a more desira- 
ble field for professional work, and in 
1857 was appointed Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in Rush Medical College, and 
discharged the duties of that position 
satisfactorily until the summer of 1859, 
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when he resigned and accepted the 
chair of anatomy in the Faculty just 
organized for the Medical Department 
of.Lind University. After successfully 
teaching anatomy four years, he ac- 
cepted a transfer to the chair of physi- 
ology, the duties of which he dis- 
charged with increasing reputation 
until 1867, when he was again trans- 
ferred to the chair of general pathology 
and pathological anatomy. The duties 
of this chair he discharged with fidelity 
until 1882, when he resigned it, but re- 
tained the professorship of clinical 
medicine, and still continues to give 
regular clinics in the medical wards of 
the Mercy Hospital. He early became 
a member of the American Medical 
Association, was chairman of the sec- 
tion of practical medicine in 1883, and 
is now a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees for the publication of the journal 
of the Association. He served the 
Illinois State Medical Society as Treas- 
urer fourteen consecutive years, and 
as its President in 1874. He is an 
earnest supporter of the Chicago Medi- 
cal Society, and has been honored with 
its highest offices, and is a member of 
other scientific and literary associa- 
tions. He is a leading member of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church, and 
in every relation of life exhibits the 
highest type of a Christian gentleman. 

The remaining member of the group 
of seven founders of the Chicago Med- 
ical College and Medical Department 
of the North-western University is the 
present writer, whose biography was 
published in this Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1889. 
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Of those who have achieved desirable 
reputations for themselves while ren- 
dering valuable service to the college 
as members of the Faculty, the late Dr. 
James Stewart Jewell is deserving of 
special mention. 

Dr. Jewell was born in Galena, IIl., 
September 8th, 1837, and received his 
general education in the schools of that 
city. At the age of eighteen years he 
commenced the study of medicine with 
Dr. S.. M. Mitchell, of Williamson 
County, Ill., in 1855. He attended his 
first course of medical college instruc- 
tion in Rush Medical College, 1858-59, 
and his second course in the new medi- 
cal department of Lind University, 
1859-60, where, under the instruction 
of Prof. Titus Deville, he became an 


enthusiastic student of anatomy, and 
received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine at the first public commencement 
of that institution. 


He engaged in general practice in 
Willliamson County successfully, until, 
in 1862, he returned to Chicago, and 
was appointed to the Professorship of 
Anatomy in his Alma Mater, which 
position he filled with unusual zeal and 
ability until 1869, when he resigned 
under an impression that he would en- 
gage in the special study and teaching 
of biblical history. He spent one year 
or more in traveling, much in Palestine 
and Egypt, but not neglecting to visit 
the chief medical institutions of Europe. 
On his return to Chicago in 1871 he 
decided to resume the practice of medi- 
cine, but gave his chief attention to the 
treatment of nervous and mental dis- 
eases ; and the following year he was 
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appointed Professor of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases in the Chicago Medical 
College, and discharged the duties of 
that position with all the enthusiasm 
and popularity that had characterized his 
previous work in the chair of anatomy 
in the same college. In 1874 he com- 
menced editing and publishing the 
“ Journal of Mental and Nervous Dis- 
eases,” a large quarterly, on which he 
bestowed a great amount of mental 
labor, and to which he soon gave a 
reputation unequaled by any other 
journal in the same department. He 
was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Neurological Society, and served 
as its President three successive years ; 
he was also an active member of the 
American Medical Association; of the 
Illinois State Medical Society ; the Chi- 
cago Medical Society; the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences ; and the Wiscon- 
sin Academy of Sciences. He received 
the degree of Master of Arts from the 
Northwestern University in 1869, was 
familiar with several modern languages, 
and had collected one of the most valu- 
able private libraries in this city. He 
early began to suffer from attacks of 
pulmonary disease, that several times 
interrupted his labors, and finally com- 
pelled him to transfer his journal to 
other hands, and in 1883 to resign his 
professorship in the college, and spend 
much of his time in milder climates. 
He died at his home in this city, April 
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18th, 1887, aged a little less than fifty 
years. During the twenty-seven years 
of his professional life he accomplished 
an amount of valuable, professional, 
scientific, moral and religious work 
rarely equaled by others in the same 
length of time. For he was always 
ready, and equally at home in his 
library, his lecture room, at the bed- 
side of the sick, in the halls of science, 
in the sabbath-school, and with the 
loved ones at his own fireside. 

At the risk of being tedious, I have 
been particular in giving details and 
dates concerning the organization, 
methods of instruction and progres- 
sive development of this medical 
institution, because it is justly entitled 
to the credit of having been the pio- 
neer in establishing and maintaining the 
three most important steps in the ad- 
vancement of medical education in this 
country, viz.: The enforcement of a 
standard of preliminary education be- 
fore entering upon medical study ; the 
adoption of longer annual courses of 
medical college instruction, and the 
graded curriculum, by which a definite 
number of branches were assigned to 
each year of study in such natural 
order that the mastery of one group 
made the mastery of the next easier, 
and the accomplishment of the whole 
more comprehensive and complete. 
Let honor be given to whom honor is 
due. N. S. Davis. 
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JAMES HENRY ETHERIDGE, 


Tue President of the Chicago Medi- 
cal Society, chosen at the annual meet- 
ing of that organization in April of last 
year, and now the official head of one 
of the most eminently respectable 
bodies of medical practitioners in the 
United States, is James Henry Eth- 
eridge, M.D., still a comparatively 
young man. 

Born into the family of an old style 
practitioner, inheriting a strong liking 
for the calling to which his father had 
been devotedly attached, initiated in 
early youth into the mysteries of the 
medical profession, trained in two of 
the leading educational institutions of 
the country, and having his college 
attainments supplemented by the ac- 
quisitions of foreign travel, Dr. Eth- 
eridge entered upon the practice of 
medicine admirably equipped for ac- 
tive work. The continuation of a sys- 
tematic course of study,a quick per- 
ception and a mind always active, 
have enabled him to keep full pace 
with the progress of medical science in 
general, while close application to a 
particular branch of the practice, with 
uniform success in treatment of the 
class of diseases coming within that 
field, have given his opinions upon mat- 
ters pertaining to gynecology great 
weight with his professional brethren 
of the West. 

A genial personality and a kindly 
sympathy with those who come to him 
as invalids, have brought to him a 


M.D. 


clientele perhaps even larger than 
would have been attracted by his 
recognized ability and the success 
which attended his efforts. 

There are some doctors who diagnose 
cases and administer medicines very 
much after the manner of a priest ad- 
ministering extreme unction. Their 
proceedings are characterized by a sol- 
emnity or perhaps it would be better 
called a sombreness which makes the 
patient feel himself, even when his ail- 
ment is not a serious one, almost 
within the grasp of the grim destroyer. 
There are other physicians who seem 
to look upon the patient as a machine, 
the parts of which had some way or 
other been thrown out of gear, and 
losing sight of the fact that the machine 
has sensibilities as well as functions, 
they proceed with hammer and tongs 
to remedy the difficulties complained 
of. Still another class of physicians, 
recognizing the fact that there is some- 
thing more than a barren ideality in 
‘*ministering to a mind diseased,” or 
in other words that the mental condi- 
tion of the patient has in many cases 
much to do with his physical condition, 
always leave their patients in that happy 
frame of mind which contributes in no 
small degree to speedy recovery, pro- 
vided the nature and character of the 
ailments or the intensity of suffering is 
not such as to make a placid condition 
of the mind impossible. 

It is to the latter class of physicians 
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that Dr. Etheridge belongs. A thorough 
knowledge of the principles underlying 
the practice of medicine and familiarity 
with the most approved methods of 
treating the various ailments which 
the physician is called upon to pre- 
scribe for in a general practice, are not 
his only accomplishments. To these 
he has added by close observation and 
the exercise of native tact, a broad 
knowledge of mankind in all that the 
term implies. While diagnosing a case 
carefully and administering expedi- 
tiously the proper remedy or remedies, 
he has also the happy faculty of getting 
that class of patients, who are not quite 
sure whether they prefer to live or die, 
with whom every physician has more 
or less to do, very much in the notion 
of living. There is a sunshine in the 
presence of the man which penetrates 
and dispels the gloom hanging about 
the chronic sufferer. There is a hearti- 
ness in his greeting, coupled with a 
generous sympathy, which forces upon 
even the confirmed hypochondriac the 
conclusion that life is, after all, worth 
living. Those who enter the consulta; 
tion room bowed down under the 
weight of their afflictions, come out of 
it, as a rule, erect and smiling, and 
determined, whatever the nature of their 
ailment may be, to makea brave strug- 
gle to regain health and strength. 

In this enlightened age of the prac- 
tice of medicine, conscientious physi- 
cians preach the doctrine that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” and their practice is in accord 
with their preaching. Their prescrip- 
tions are such as used to be taken to 
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the druggist only when drugs are ab- 
solutely necessary, and the physician 
who has the tact and skill to draw the 
line where it should be drawn, has 
come to be looked upon as the man en- 
titled to the largest consultation fee. It 
is to this class of intelligent, conscien- 
tious and deservedly popular practi- 
tioners that the gentleman who is hon- 
ored by his professional brethren in 
being placed at the head of a society 
carrying upon its membership roll the 
names of leading physicians of the 
allopathic school in the City of Chicago, 
belongs. 

Dr. Etheridge was born in the quiet 
old town of St. Johnsville, Montgom- 
ery County, N. Y., on the 2oth of 
March, 1844. His father, as has al- 


ready been stated, or at least intimated, 


was a physician. Dr. Francis B. Eth- 
eridge, the father of Dr. J. H. Etheridge, 
graduated more than half a century 
since at Fairfield Medical College of 
Herkimer County, N. Y. He practiced 
thirty-five years in that State, and then 
removed to the town of Hastings, 
Minn., where he practiced something 
over ten years and where he died in 
1873. During the war of the Rebellion 
the elder Etheridge was in the military 
service as surgeon of the Fifth Minne- 
sota Regiment of Infantry for a year 
and a half,so that altogether he was en- 
gaged forty-seven years in the active 
practice of his profession. He was a 
cultured and intelligent gentleman, a 
successful practitioner and an able phy- 
sician of the oldschool. His wife, the 
mother of Dr. J. H. Etheridge, was 
Fannie (Easton) Etheridge, a woman 
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of more than ordinary attainments, who 
was a descendant of the noted Deacon 
John Locke family of essayists and 
litterateurs. 

James Henry Etheridge received 
careful early training, and up to the 
time he was sixteen years of age, 
when his father and family emigrated 
to Minnesota, he spent the greater por- 
tion of his time in the schools of his 
native State. That he was to follow in 
the footsteps of his father and become 
a physician was looked upon both by 
himself and the balance of the family 
as a settled fact, and soon after he 
reached his new home in Minnesota 
he commenced a systematic course of 
study under the direction of his father, 
for the purpose of fitting himself to en- 
ter a medical college. After his pre- 


liminary training and education had 
been carefully looked after by his father 
for a period of four years, he came to 
Chicago in the winter of 1864, when he 
was twenty years of age, and attended 
his first course of lectures at Rush 


Medical College. The following year 
he put in attending a course of lectures 
and pursuing other studies in connec- 
tion therewith at the Michigan Univer- 
sity of Ann Arbor, Mich. The year of 
1867 found him again in Chicago in 
attendance at the Rush Medical Col- 
lege course of lectures, and in 1869 he 
received his dipioma from that institu- 
tion. He at once located in Evanston, 
Ill., and at the end of two years had 
built up a comfortable practice. Being 
still a young man, and realizing that a 
physician’s “stock in trade” is not only 
the knowledge gleaned from the text 
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books, but that gained by a study of 
different phases and conditions of life 
and through personal observations of 
the methods of the most eminent prac- 
titioners of the age, he retired tempor- 
arily from the practice, and went abroad 
for the purpose of visiting the hospitals 
and medical institutes of the Old 
World. 

Prior to his going abroad, he was 
married to Miss Harriet E. Powers, a 
daughter of Mr. H. G. Powers, Vice- 
President of the Illinois Savings Trust 
Company of Chicago, and when he re- 
turned from Europe in 1871, he located 
in this city, where he has since been 
engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

Soon after his graduation from Rush 
College, his alma mater paid him the 
compliment of inviting him to deliver 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,” and in 1871 
he lectured again in the same institu- 
tion on ‘‘The Theory and Practice of 
Medicine.” In July of that year he 
was selected to fill regularly the chair 
of ‘‘ Materia Medicaand Therapeutics ” 
in this famouscollege. He still retains 
that position, and is also on the medical 
staff of the St. Luke’s Hospital and of 
the Presbyterian Hospital, and one of 
the gynecologists to the Central Free 
Dispensary. As a member of the IIli- 
nois State Medical Association, of the 
American Medical Association and a 
contributor to the medical journals, he 
is well known to the profession in his 
own State and throughout the West 
generally. 

Howarp Lovis Conarp. 
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DR. CHARLES WARRINGTON EARLE, 


Ix the town records of Portsmouth, 
R. L, appears the following declaration, 
to which are affixed the signatures of 
twenty-nine men : 


‘April ye 30th, 1639. 


‘‘We whose names are underwritten 
doe acknowledge ourselves the legel 
subjects of his majestie, King Charles, 
and in his name doe hereby bind our- 
zelves into a civill body politicke, 
unto his lawes according to matters 
of justice.” 

Among the signatures affixed to this 
declaration of loyalty to the British 
Crown is that of Ralph Earle, who 
came, with his wife Joan, to Rhode 
Island—probably in 1634—from Exe- 
ter, England, to become the founder 
of an American family which is to-day 
represented in every State in the Union. 
With the history of many of the States 
they have been prominently identified, 
and in the New England and Eastern 
States, as merchants, manufacturers 
and professional men, the descendants 
of Ralph Earle have been especially 
conspicuous. 

Charles Warrington Earle, who comes 
of this English-American stock,+ more 
than two and a half centuries old, was 
born in Westford, Vt., April 2d, 1845. 
His father, Moses L. Earle, who was a 
farmer, removed to Lake County, IIl., 
in 1854, when the son was nine years 
ofage. As the eldest son of a thrifty 
and ambitious farmer, even before 
emigrating from Vermont to Illinois, he 


had had firmly impressed upon his 
mind the fact that his life was to be no 
prolonged play spell, but must be de- 
voted to the performance of a continu- 
ous round of tasks, 

After this change of location was 
made, he divided his time between the 
country school-room and his father’s 
farm, and the farm received by far the 
greater share of his attention. In this 
way he put in the first seven years of 
his life in the West. Then thé war of 
the Rebellion commenced, and the 
sixteen-year-old boy, a brawny, mus- 
cular, well-developed youth, persuaded 
his father to allow him to. become a 
member of the Fifteenth Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry Regiment, which was 
mustered into the United States mili- 
tary service in the summer of 1861. 
This regiment was enlisted for the 
‘‘three months’ service,” but when the 
recruits reached the camp of instruc- 
tion at Freeport, they were informed 
that the full quota of “three months’ 
men” had already been sent to the 
front, and that they could either return 
to their homes or enlist for three years. 
They did not hesitate long as to which 
course they would pursue, and before 
long found themselves in the field 
attached to-General Fremont’s army, 
then operating in Missouri. In the 
fall of 1861 young Earle was disabled 
while assisting in the unloading of a 
transport on the Missouri River, and 
was discharged from the service on 
account of this disability. 
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He returned to his father’s home, 
and after a time recovered sufficiently 
to feel that he was again fitted to enter 
the service. His father declined, how- 
ever, to permit him to enlist a second 
time, and sent him to the academy at 
Burlington, Wis., where he pursued 
his studies until the spring of 1862, 
when, in response to President Lin- 
coln’s call for three hundred thousand 
volunteers, he again enlisted, this time 
in the Ninety-sixth Regiment of Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry. This regi- 
ment went into camp at Rockford, III, 
and remained there until the Confeder- 
ate General, John Morgan, began 
threatening the cities on the Ohio 
River, when it was sent south and 
became a part of General Gordon 
Grangers command. In the spring 
of 1863 they were sent to the assist- 
ance of Rosecrans, in Tennessee, and 
went into active service. 

At the organization of his company, 
Charles W. Earle had been appointed 
orderly sergeant, and when the regi- 
ment was at Franklin, Tenn., he was pro- 
moted to the second lieutenancy of the 
samecompany. At the battle of Chick- 
amauga, where he commanded his 
company, he was twice slightly 
wounded, and received special com- 
mendation for his conduct upon the 
field in the report of his regimental 
commander. The loss was thirty-five 
in a company of forty-five, several of 
the survivors being slightly wound- 
ed. 

In an address delivered by Colonel 
George Hicks, at Kingston, Jamaica, 
several years after the war, relative 
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to the services of the ninety-sixth 
Regiment, the -following is record- 
ed: ‘‘I found that I had now but a 
very few men with me, and I should 
have thought that I had wholly strayed 
from my regiment were it not that I 
had with me the colors of the regiment, 
together with the commander of the 
color company—the intrepid boy-lieu- 
tenant, lion-hearted, fearless, unflinch- 
ing Charlie Earle, whose name must 
be inscribed high among the highest 
on the roll of Chickamauga heroes,” 

The following day, while the Union 
forces were concentrating at Chat- 
tanooga, or rather making an effort 
to concentrate there, Lieutenant Earle’s 
company was directed to reinforce the 
pickets on the summit of Missionary 
Ridge, and to remain in the position to 
which they were assigned ‘‘until re- 
lieved by proper authority.” Their 
position was greatly exposed, and 
through the cowardice of a staff offi- 
cer, who failed to relieve them at the 
proper time, they fell into the hands 
of the Confederates as prisoners of 
war. 

This was the beginning of an expe- 
rience for the young Lieutenant, which, 
bitter as it was, did not differ materi- 
ally from that of thousands of other 
inmates of Southern military prisons, 
except in the manner of its termination, 
which constituted one of the most 
thrilling and memorable episodes of 
the Rebellion. He was captured on 
the 22d of September, and on the 
night of October 1st he landed at Rich- 
mond, Va., and passed inside the gates 
of Libby Prison, where he was ushered 














into the company of General Neal 
Dow, of Maine, the famous ‘‘Chap- 
lain ” McCabe, fourteen colonels, thirty- 
five lieutenant-colonels, thirty-nine 
majors, more than three hundred cap- 
tains and about seven hundred and 
fifty lieutenants, all, like himself, cap- 
tured Union officers. With these men 
he shared the hardship of prison life 
until the 9th of February, 1864, when 
he made his escape at the time of the 
famous prison delivery planned by 
Colonel Thomas E. Rose, of the 77th 
Pennsylvania Regiment of volunteer 
infantry. 

Of the days and weeks of burrowing 
under ground, where men worked with 
knives and sticks of wood to complete 
the tunnel through which they were to 
escape, it is unnecessary to speak 
in*this connection. It is only neces- 
sary to say that Lieutenant Earle and 
his particular friend, Captain Charles E. 
Rowan, were let into the secret some 
time after the tunnel was commenced, 
and when the time arrived to ‘‘make 
the break for liberty” they were ready 
for action. Crawling through the long, 
dark tunnel, which was just large 
enough for a man to drag himself 
through, they emerged from the open- 
ing outside the sentry-lines, moved 
away without attracting the attention 
of the guards, and before midnight on 
the night of the escape, found them- 
selves on the Charles City Railroad, 
one mile outside the city limits of 
Richmond. Of his subsequent experi- 
ences, no more interesting or entertain- 
ing account could be written than the 
following, which appears in a pam- 
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phlet published by Dr. Earle himself 
some years since: 

‘‘Our escape through the fortifica- 
tions around Richmond was made 
without any great difficulty. We really 
crawled on the ground a great part of 
the first night, stopping every few min- 
utes and scanning every bush and tree, 
where, from previous experience, we 
would expect a picket to be posted or 
a scout secreted. The following day 
was occupied in maturing our plans for 
the journey, and devising schemes to 
meet emergencies which might arise. 
We also divided the bread and meat 
we had managed to escape with, into 
six parts, expecting that our journey 
would consume six days, and agreed 
to eat only a daily portion, knowing 
well that we should need as much the 
sixth as the first day. 

“The second night we traveled a little 
south of east, and toward morning, 
being somewhat in doubt as to our 
whereabouts, we approached a small 
cabin, which we supposed to he occu- 
pied by anegro. We were correct in 
our opinion, and he gave us some 
general directions, and a small piece 
of corn bread—it was all he had. We 
suffered greatly during the day, when 
in our places of concealment, from the 
cold. We avoided all roads, and 
pushed directly through swamps and 
tall briars, so that by morning our 
clothes would be thoroughly wet and 
considerably torn. We would then 
secrete ourselves, and with our wet 
clothing clinging to us, the cold air 
caused us to suffer severely. 

“We had anticipated great trouble in 
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crossing the Chickahominy River, as 
my companion could not swim, and I 
had no desire to engage in that pas- 
time in the middle of February. 
‘‘Toward the morning of the shird 
night we reached what we supposed to 
be a swamp, and concluded to stop on 
its banks until early light, and then 
pass through it. We rested under a 
tree and wenttosleep. Imagine our 
surprise, upon awakening, to find our- 
selves on the Chickahominy, and alsoto 
find within a few feet of where we rested 
a large tree, which had been blown 
down and across the narrow, rapid 
stream, making for us a complete bridge. 
It was the work of only a few moments 
to pass the point where we had ex- 
pected to find our greatest difficulty. 
“During the fourth night out, finding 
that our strength was becoming some- 
what exhausted, we planned to ap- 
proach a farm-house and confiscate a 
chicken, which we intended to eat raw. 
We felt the need of a change of diet. 
The bread and meat we had expected to 
last for six days, had disappeared, and 
the water, of which we took large quan- 
tities, did not seem to strengthen us for 
our severe march at nightand the ter- 
rible cold of the day. We had kept the 
pop bottle which we had when we 
started, and at every little stream 
crossed, we would not only drink large 
quantities, but fill the bottle, as the 
water seemed to revive us somewhat, 
till the next stream was reached. While 
we were reconnoitering the outbuild- 
ings of a farm-house for the chicken I 
have mentioned above, we were dis- 
covered by a negro. He knew at once 
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who we were, and said we were ‘Yan- 
kee officers, ’scaped from prison,’ but 
he gave us such assurance of sympathy 
and help that we trusted him at once. 
We were taken immediately to his 
cabin, and were soon before a blazing 
fire in an old-fashioned fire-place. <A 
guard of colored people were posted to 
prevent surprise, and the mother of the 
family began to prepare us something 
to eat. How the jones of corn-bread, 
shaped in the old granny’s hands, and 
baked in the ashes before us, disap- 
peared, and how delicious was that 
meat—I have always thought it was 
stolen expressly for us, from the slave- 
holder's pantry. And the cabbage, fried 
in a skillet! No Grand Pacific Hotel 
bill of fare ever equaled that meal. We 
were thoroughly warmed and well fed, 
and started out with new courage and 
definite directions in regard to our 
route. 

“One of our greatest fears, throughout 
the entire journey was from dogs. It 
seemed as if the country was full of 
them. One of these animals would 
commence to bark a little to our left, 
another over to our right, and then one 
directly in our path, and then they 
would all bark. It is no exaggeration 
when I say that it seemed as if there 
were a hundred thousand dogs on that 
peninsula. We avoided them, by deflect- 
ing from our course many, many times. 

“During the f/th day we suffered 
greatly on account of our exposed posi- 
tion for concealment, and to add to our 
discomfort, it commenced to snow 
shortly after noon. About four o’clock, 
unable to remain quiet, we started on 
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our way, the snow falling rapidly, and 
thawing quite as fast, making it very 
difficult to travel. We were deprived 
of our only safe and constant guide, 


the North Star, and after proceeding . 


till nearly dark, we came to the exact 
spot whence we had started two hours 
before. We were exceedingly discour- 
aged, very tired, cold, wet and hungry. 
Just at this time we saw a one-horse 
covered cart approaching, and suppos- 
ing its occupant one of our colored 
. friends, we halted him, but to our dis- 
may found it was a white man. We 
told him we were Confederate scouts, 
and desired information as to the posi- 
tion of the Yankees. A few minutes’ 


conversation, howevér, convinced us 


that he was a Union man and our 
friend. He gave us valuable informa- 
tion in regard to roads ; where to find 
a negro family who had the means to 
furnish us some food, and also assured 
us that in all probability we would 
come in contact with some of our 
troops, if we eluded the Rebel scouts 
during the next twenty-four hours. He 
informed us, however, as did the col- 
ored man, who, at midnight, gave us a 
good substantial meal of corn-bread, 
pork and rye coffee, that we were on 
very dangerous ground, the scouting 
ground between both armies—a place 
full of guerrillas and bushwhackers. We 
traveled very cautiously and met with 
an exceedingly vexatious delay in 
crossing a river, concerning which we 
knew nothing, but called by the negroes 
the Diascon. 

“At this time in our journey, the six/h 
night since our escape, and at a time 
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when we were almost within our own 
lines, the strength and heroism and ca- 
pacity to direct and decide, which were 
all virtues of my companion, all at once 
seemed to disappear. From the terri- 
ble mental and physical exertions of 
the week, from exposure to cold and 
suffering from hunger; he became abso- 
lutely prostrate. He had had experi- 
ence in an attempt to escape when in 
Georgia, before he. arrived in Libby, 
and he had really decided most of our 
movements until now. Not only was 
he prostrate, but he was indifferent. I 
urged him forward with all the power 
of persuasion left, but a little before 
daylight we were obliged to stop and 
rest. At sunrise we concluded to travel 
during the forenoon, as we were confi- 
dent our troops must be near us, and 
as the country was more open and ex- 
posed, the facilities were not as good 
for concealment during the day. In 
fact, it was the last effort we could 
make, and for the first time we traveled 
in a road. About nine o'clock there 
suddenly appeared, as acurve in the 
road was attained, a squad of cavalry, 
a few hundred yards in our advance, 
We recognized them at once as our 
own men, and knew that we were safe. 

‘It is impossible to express in appro- 
priate words our feelings at that time 


*—indeed, I doubt my ability to do so, 


No words of mine could form a fitting 
peroration to that event, commencing 
at the terrible battle of Chickamauga 
—a battle, than which none could be 
more bravely fought, in which scores of 
my young friends went down, school- 
mates and neighbors, and ending with an 
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escape from military prison, the anxiety 
and solicitude of that picket duty, the 
thousand-mile trip to a Confederate 
prison, the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and disappointments, the waitings and 
watchings while incarcerated, and the 
days and nights of peril and sufferings 
and cold and hunger, the swamps and 
briar thickets, the anticipation of suc- 
cess and the despair at the thought of 
recapture; all this, and, finally, free- 
dom and home and _ friends—what 
words can express it all? 

“We came into our lines a few miles 
from Williamsburgh. Some of the es- 
caped officers reached our lines the third 
day out from Richmond, and General 
Butler, who was at that time command- 
ant at Fortress Monroe, sent out, on 
alternate days, the 11th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry and the 1st New York Rifles to 
drive back the enemy, and to patrol the 
country with tall guidons to attract the 
notice of the escaping prisoners. The 
1st New York Rifles were our deliverers. 
No one can describe the kindness shown 
to us by this body of men. Every at- 
tention was showered upon us. We 
were banqueted at Company A’s head- 
quarters, and féted at Company B's, 
and banqueted again at Company C’s, 
and so on. 

«« As soon as possible we reported at 
Washington. Every paper was full. of 
the escape from Libby. Fifty-five out 
of one hundred and nine reached our 
lines ; the others were recaptured. We 
were ordered to rejoin our respective 
regiments, permission being given to 
delay reporting for thirty days.” 

After returning to his regiment, Lieu- 


tenant Earle was promoted to a first 
lieutenancy, and commenced the At- 
lanta campaign with his regiment. 
Within a few days however, after the 
battle of Resaca, he was ordered to the 
command of a company whose con- 
duct had never been satisfactory to the 
regimental commander, yet whose 
record steadily and rapidly improved 
under the leadership and strict dis- 
cipline of its new officer. 

In the series of battles around At- 
lanta, he was assigned to duty as Adju- 
tant of the regiment, and during the 
last eight months of the war, was de- 
tailed as Aid-de-Camp and Acting As- 
sistant Inspector-General, on the staff of 
General W. C. Whittaker. At the close 
of the war he was breveted Captain of 
United States Volunteers, for gallant 
and meritorious conduct at the battles of 
Chickamauga, Resaca, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Franklin and Nashville. 

He was mustered out of the service 
in 1865, and in the fall of that year 
entered Beloit College, Wisconsin, for 
the purpose of completing his educa- 
tion and fitting himself for professional 
life. 

After spending three years in this in- 
stitution he entered the Chicago Medi- 
cal College and graduated with the sec- 
ond honors of his class in 1870. Dr. 
Earle commenced practice in the office 
of Professor William H. Byford, whose 
student he had been, and whose advice 
and friendship he has always received 
and appreciated. 

During the year 1870 the Woman’s 
Medical College was organized and he 
was appointed one of the Junior Faculty, 
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Professor of Physiology. His connec- 
tion with this institution has been main- 
tained ever since, and he is now, and 
has been for several years, Professor of 
Diseases of Children, and Treasurer of 
the College. It is universally acknowl- 
edged that the remarkable success in 
the growth of this college has been 
due, in part at least, to the indomit- 
able perseverance and business quali- 
ties of the subject of this sketch. 

He was one of the founders of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Chicago, and for five years occupied 
the chair of “ Obstetrics” in that insti- 
tution. More recently he has been ap- 


pointed and accepted the chair of 
Professor of Operative Obstetrics in the 
Post-Graduate College and Hospital of 
this city. 

Physically, mentally and intellectu- 


ally Dr. Earle is a vigorous man. The 
heavy professional burdens which pile 
themselves up on the physician who 
has an extensive city practice, rest 
easily upon his broad shoulders, and 
notwithstanding the demands made 
upon him by his patrons, he has found 
time to contribute to medical and gen- 
eral literature, some exceedingly inter- 
esting discussions of practical questions, 
which have always been treated in the 
most practical way. Among these 
monographs, which have been published 
from time to time, the following are de- 
serving of especial mention: 
“Electricity in Post-Mortem Hemor- 
rhage,” and a series of papers on obstet- 
rical subjects, including the “ Treatment 
of Convulsions,” “Puerperal Fever,” 
“The Watery Discharges in Pregnant 
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Women,” “Retained Débris as a cause 
of Puerperal Sepsis,” “The use of the 
Curette,” and one entitled “ How far 
can the Antiseptic Procedure be intro- 
duced into Private Practice?” The major 
part of these papers, were written after 
studying in Florence, Vienna and Berlin, 
and were his convictions and con- 
clusions, after observing the low moral- 
ity in the maternity hospitals of the 
Old World. 

In his address as retiring President 
of the Gynecological Society of Chi- 
cago he used the expression, and re- 
peated it with great emphasis, that in 
his judgment the antiseptic obstetrical 
procedure was saving more valuable 
lives each year, than were saved in all 
other departments of medicine and 
surgery. 

In the Doctor’s articles on Cirrhosis 
of the Pancreas, one of which was read 
at the ninth International Congress 
(Washington, D.C., 1887), the question 
was suggested, as to his priority of de- 
scription or whether the disease had 
ever before been described. The mat- 
ter was believed to be of enough im- 
portance to cause the appointment of a 
committee of pathologists, composed of 
a representative from this country, one 
from Great Britain and one from the 
Continent, to report on the subject at 
the tenth Congress to be held at Berlin 
in 1890. 

Professor Earle’s occupancy of the 
chair of Diseases of Children in the 
Woman’s Medical College for so many 
years, has led him to consider many of 
the more important questions relating 
to pediatrics. His first paper before 
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the Chicago Gynecological Society was 
entitled “Tubercular Meningitis,” and 
during the epidemic of 1876 and 1877, 
he wrote “Scarlatina in Chicago.” 
Later appeared “ Cephalaematoma of the 
New Born and Summer Diseases of 
Children,” published in the Arch. of 
Pediatrics, of which he is one of the as- 
sociate editors. . 

He contributed to the ninth Interna- 
tional Congress, a paper entitled ‘‘The 
Influence of Sewage and Water Pollu- 
tion on the Prevalence and Severity of 
Diphtheria,” and to the Chicago Medi- 
cal Society, one on the contagiousness of 
the same disease, and a second entitled 
“ Diphtheria and its Municipal Con- 
trol.” 

After the last mentioned paper was 
read, Dr. Earle introduced the following 
resolution, which was passed without 
a single dissenting vote: 

“Inasmuch as the contagiousness of 
diphtheria. is recognized by the great 
majority of medical practitioners ; 

‘Resolved, That the Commissioner of 
Health will be justified in placarding, 
or otherwise designating, houses in- 
fected with this disease.” 

In a conversation with the writer, the 
Doctor expressed it as his opinion, that 
the proper education of the people, on 
such topics of public health, as led to 
the introduction of the above resolution, 
would do much toward reducing the 
prevalence ofd isease, and consequently 
diminish very largely our mortality 
rates. 

For eighteen years he has been 
connected with the Washingtonian 
Home—a noted Chicago institution 
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for the reformation of drunkards — 
as its physician, and within that time 
he has had as good an opportunity as 
any man in the United States, to analyze 
the vice of drunkenness, and reach cor- 
rect conclusions as to the best methods 
of dealing with those wrecks of man- 
kind, who constitute a dangerous ele- 
ment in every community. 

Among the articles which have ap- 
peared from his pen, bearing upon these 
topics, we notice particularly “Inebri- 
ety as a Vice,” “The Opium and Al- 
coholi> Habit,” and “The (alleged) 
Cinchona Cure of Intemperance.” 

In dealing with the last-named sub- 
ject, he not only explained to the public 
the nature of the drug, cinchona, and 
demonstrated that it could not destroy 
the appetite for intoxicating liquors, but 


went to the trouble of gathering a mass 


of statistics to show what its effect had 
been, in cases where it was actually ad- 
ministered. 

As President of the Illinois State Med- 
ical Society, he delivered an address be- 
fore that body in May last, on “ The Re- 
sponsibilities and Duties of the Medical 
Profession, Regarding Alcoholic and 
Opium Inebriety,” which contained 
more practical suggestions for suppres- 
sing the vice of intemperance, than are to 
be found in all the ‘‘ resolves ” of the tem- 
perance reform organizations given to 
the public within the past ten years. 
Boldly combating the theory that any 
man has the right to plead an uncon- 
trollable, hereditary appetite for drink, 
he declared that what the medical pro- 
fession should do to bring about desired 
reforms, was to exercise greater care in 
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prescribing alcoholic and opium prepa- 
rations ; to aid in the proper education 
of the young; to work among those 
who honestly desire a reformation and 
are willing to accept the means which 
will produce it; and to use their influ- 
ence to legislate for that uncontrollable, 
incorrigible class, who are a burden to 
the community. Of this latter class 
and the means which should be made 
use of to bring about their reformation 
he said : 

‘‘They have never learned to obey ; 
they are undisciplined and generally 
lack all feeling of responsibility. They 
are the men who beat their wives and 
starve their children; the men who 
steal the hard-earned money from their 
wives’ purse, and the knives and nap- 
kins from their tables, to buy alcohol 
or opium, and when perfectly sober or 
free from the drug, if you expostulate 
with them, they will laugh, and assure 
you that they know their own business. 
The State should assume the guardian- 
ship of this class, and should put them 
in an institution, whose management 
should be remarkable for its kind ad- 
ministration of affairs, and for a disci- 
pline most rigid. This institution should 
be situated on a farm, and men of this 
class sent there for not less than two 
years. From ten to twelve hours’ work 
every day during this commitment, 
combined with judicious and strict dis- 
cipline, with the assurance that ‘the 
State would again assume charge of 
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them if they returned to their former 
habits, would produce an effect on 
these men which would result in the 
reformation of nearly all. Let them 
learn that it is some one’s business if 
they become absolutely indifferent to 
all the responsibilities of life. The 
medical profession should be alive in 
bringing about such sentiments, and by 
precept and practice enable them to be- 
come laws. Let us be in a position to 
educate the young, and those of ma- 
turer years so that the second class shall 
not form the habit. The third class 
we are always ready to assist, and re- 
garding the fourth class, those uncon- 
trollable, incorrigible, undisciplined 
men and women, let us, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Bucknell, bring about a 
sentiment that ‘these men are not to 
be ‘‘coddled” in luxurious indolence, 
nor impressed with the pernicious idea 
that they are interesting but helpless 
objects of social and psychological 
science.’” 

A short time since the eminently 
practical gentleman, who proposes this 
plan of dealing with incorrigible drunk- 
ards, severed his connection with the 
Washingtonian Home, to establish a 
somewhat similar institution, designed 
for the care of a particular class of 
victims of the drink and opium habits. 

Dr. Earle was married in 1871 to Miss 
Fannie L. Bundy, a sister of Major 
Bundy, of the New York Mai and 
Express. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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DR. JOEL ROGERS GORE, 


In 1856, a New York physician, who 
had been practicing in the Empire State 
for some years, changed his location 
to Chicago. When he reached the 
Western city, the growth of which he 
had watched with a great deal of in- 
terest for four or five years prior to that 
time, he found it with a population of 
75,000 people’ The outlook for its 
continued prosperity was promising, 
and the New York gentleman reached 
the conclusion that he might reason- 
ably expect to see the city of Chicago 
with a population of 150,000 people, 
provided he lived to a good old age. 

The same physician is still engaged 
in the active practice of medicine in 
this city, and has seen it grow to 
seven times the size he had fixed 
upon as the limit of its growth within 
his lifetime, so far as population is con- 
cerned. 

While not one of the first physicians 
to locate in the city, Dr. Joel Rogers 
Gore, the physician alluded to, is still 
one of the pioneer practitioners of Chi- 
cago, he having been engaged in the 
practice here for thirty-three years con- 
tinuously, with the exception of an in- 
terval of three years during the War of 
the Rebellion. 

During all that time he has been a 
familiar figure on the streets of the city, 


at the public hospitals and at the bed- 
sides of indigent sufferers. For sev- 
eral years prior to the war he was the 
county physician for Cook County, and 
resigned that position to go into the 
military service. In 1861, when the 
Government military forces were being 
organized, Dr. Gore was sent by the 
County Board of Supervisors to Spring- 
field, Ill, to furnish medical and sur- 
gical attendance to the companies of 
Chicago soldiers in camp at the State 
Capital awaiting organization. In the 
same capacity he also went to Cairo, 
Ill., where the Barter dragoons and 
two Chicago artillery companies were 
in camp. 

In 1862, he was commissioned sur- 
geon of the 127th Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry Regiment and went direct from 
Chicago to join General Sherman’s 
command, then operating in the neigh- 
borhood of Vicksburg. He remained 
with this regiment until August of 1863, 
when he was assigned to duty at the 
headquarters of the Second Brigade of 
the Second Division of the Fifteenth 
Army Corps. With this brigade he re- 
tained his connection until he was 
mustered out of the service in 1865, 
with the rank of major, when he re- 
turned to Chicago and was again 
elected county physician. The county 























physician was then elected, or rather 
appointed by the County Board of 
Supervisors, and Dr. Gore held the 
position when Senator C. B. Farwell 
was a member of that board. While 
holding that position prior-to the war, 
he had assisted in reconciling differ- 
ences between the city of Chicago and 
Cook County, relative to the opening 
and management of the County Hos- 
pital, and the doors of that institution, 
which had been kept closed for some 
years as a result of unfortunate com- 
plications, were opened to receive the 
indigent sick and afflicted of the city. 

The situation before this had been 
somewhat anomalous, as the city au- 
thorities had discovered, after building 
a commodious hospital, that its indi- 
gent sick were wards of the county. 
The city had therefore a hospital with- 
out patients, while the county had 
patients who were being but poorly 
cared for at the County Infirmary, until 
the county and city authorities were 
brought together, and a new order of 
things was inaugurated, mainly through 
the efforts of Dr. Gore. He was also 
connected with the County Board, 
when the building of the present mag- 
nificent Cook County Hospital was 
provided for, and aided in selecting the 
site for that institution. 

Naturally a kind-hearted and sympa- 
thetic man, Dr. Gore was admirably 
adapted for the work which he was 
called upon to do as county physician, 
and at no time in the history of the 
city have those unfortunates, who were 
compelled by stress of circumstances 
to become, for the time being, public 
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charges, been more carefully looked 
after or treated with greater considera- 
tion and kindness than during his 
administration. Just before the war 
he was a prominent figure in the 
case of Fisher versus Stone, one of the 
causes celebre of Chicago, in which Dr. 
Fisher, a well known physician, 
brought suit against Mr. Stone, one of 
his patrons, for slander, basing the suit 
on statements made by Stone relative 
to malpractice in a case in which Mrs, 
Stone was the patient. In the trial of 
the case, medical experts were sum- 
moned from New York, Philadelphia, 
and other Eastern cities, and were ex- 
amined almost by the score. In this 
case Dr. Gore was retained by Col. 
John Van Arman as adviser on medical 
questions involved in the suit, and he 
formulated the series of interrogatories 
which constituted the basis of the ex- 
amination of the medical experts. 

In 1879 he was appointed medi- 
cal examiner for the North-western 


Life Insurance Company, and since- 
that date a large proportion of his time- 


has been devoted to the duties of that 
important and exacting position, through 
which he has become known to a large 
number of people outside as well as in 
the city,of Chicago. Before accept- 
ing this position he had been connected 
in the same way with two other large 
insurance companies, and while acting 
in that capacity in one of these com- 
panies he objected to the rule in force 
among life insurance companies some 
years ago, in. accordance with which 
medical examiners received the regular 
examination fees only in case they 
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passed upon applicants favorably. He 
called attention to the fact that a refusal 
to pay for the examination of rejected 
applicants for insurance was a_ re- 
fusal to pay for the only service of real 
benefit to the insurance company, and 
was calculated to invite dishonest ex- 
aminations. This emphatic protest 
against the old system of conducting 
examinations for life insurance had 
much to do with bringing about the 
inauguration of the improved sys- 
tem which has since been geuerally 
adopted. 

It is just now fifty-four years since Dr. 
Gore commenced the practice of his 
profession, at the little town of Owasco, 
N. Y. To fit himself for a professional 
career, he had traversed a road as rough 
and rugged as ever stretched itself out 
before an ambitious youth. Born and 
reared on a farm, he was thrown on 
his own resources at the age of fifteen 
years. In hisearly childhood his home 
had been in Pennsylvania, but when 
thirteen years old he found himself in 
’ Ontario County, N. Y., and it was there 
that he commenced his struggle for an 
education, which should fit him for 
something better than a life of drudgery 
as an ordinary farm laborer. During 
the few months of each year that the 
country schools were in session, he 
managed to attend school with reason- 
able regularity, paying for his board as 
he went along, by ‘‘doing chores,” as 
it was styled in those days, for the 
farmer with whom he made his 
home. 

During the summer months he labored 
industriously on the farm; and the nine 
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dollars per month which he received as 
compensation for his labor, enabled him 
to purchase necessary books and cloth- 
ing. One of his earliest purchases of 
books was that of an old-fashioned gram- 
mar, which he carried onesummer in his 
hat while following the plow. It was 
necessary that the ox team drawing the 
plow should be allowed to rest at reg- 
ular intervals, and while they enjoyed 
a breathing spell, the youthful plowman 
dropped down in the shade of a friendly 
tree or bush, opened his grammar and 
addressed himself to the task of mas- 
tering conjugations and declensions 
‘‘according to Murray.” At the end 
of this season of combined labor and 


‘study, he had not only learned all the 


rules laid down by the old-time gram- 
marian, but had committed to memory 
everything found in the book from the 
opening to the final paragraph. 

It was not long after this that he 
found himself adjudged competent to 
teach a country school, and the com- 
pensation which he received for his 
services as a teacher aided him materi- 
ally in securing his higher education, 
although the first hundred dollars of his 
accumulation was contributed by him 
toward the purchase of a home for his 
step-mother and his father’s younger 
children. 

He entered the famous old academy at 
Homer, N. Y., from which were gradu- 
ated no small number of men who 
have since become widely known, and 
was alternately teacher and pupil, until 
he had completed the course of study 
laid down in that institution. Then he 
entered the office of Dr. George W. 
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Bradford, of Homer, and commenced 
the study of medicine. 

After studying under the direction of 
Dr. Bradford, of the allopathic school, 
the length of time deemed necessary 
in those days to fit a man for the prac- 
tice of medicine, and attending the first 
and second courses of lectures, given 
at the Geneva Medical College, he be- 
gan practicing, as has already been 
stated, at Owasco, near Auburn, Cayuga 
County, N. Y., in 1836. In 1849 he deter- 
mined to add to his attainments what- 
ever was to be gained by taking aregular 
course in a leading New York medi- 
cal college. For this purpose he re- 
moved to New York City, and in due 
course of time was graduated from 
“the University of the City of New 
York.” He then returned to Cayuga 


County, where he was actively engaged 
in the practice of medicine until he 
sought a new field of labor at Chicago 


in 1856. From 1840 to 1850 the 
public mind in the State of New York 
was agitated by a new theory in 
medical jurisprudence. Criminals were 
defended in Courts of Justice, fre- 
quently with success, by eminent law- 
yers, who set up the plea of ‘‘ moral 
insanity” for their clients, and urged 
that they were not responsible for the 
crimes committed. In these cases the 
medical profession was of course large- 
ly drawn upon for testimony, and in 
one instance Dr. Gore was called upon 
to testify in a noted Auburn murder 


case, in which the prosecution was 


represented by John Van Buren, the son 
of President Martin Van Buren, while 
Wm. H. Seward represented thte defense. 
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In 1839, three years after he began the 
practice of medicine in Cayuga County, 
Dr. Gore was married to Miss Sarah A. 
Fuller, of Peekskill, N. Y. Mrs. Gore 
died in 1870, and in 1873 he was 
again married, Miss Marie Louise 
Elmers, who was then living in Chi- 
cago, but who had been a friend 
of his first wife at Peekskill, be- 
coming his second wife. By neither 
of these marriages has he had any chil- 
dren, and he is perhaps the only repre- 
sentative in Chicago, of a family which 
was, something more than a century ago, 
one of the most noted in north-eastern’ 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Gore was himself born at Wilkes- 
barre, in the far-famed Wyoming Valley, 
which for scores of years has been 
pouring its treasures into the lap of the 
eastern half of the continent, which 
still keeps the fires burning on millions 
of hearthstones, and the resources of 
which seem to be inexhaustible. 

With its abundance of game, its beauti- 
ful mountain streams, and the broad Sus- 
quehana furnishing fish of almost every 
kind and description, while luscious 
native fruits could be gathered in their 
season on every hand, in the language 
of one who has written the history of 
the valley, ‘‘it was a perfect Indian 
paradise,” and it is by no means sur- 
prising, that there should have been 
conflicting claims of ownership among 
the savage natives with whom the 
pioneer settlers of that region were 
brought into contact. Neither is it sur- 
prising that its broad and fertile acres, 
its prospective iron mines, and coal 
fields which furnished fuel for the 
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armory forges at Carlisle, during the 
War of the Revolution, were looked 
upon by the earliest adventurers who 
found their way into the valley, as a 
prize to be struggled for, and fought for, 
and handed down to their posterity, 
even if the price to be paid was the 
shedding of blood and the sacrifice of 
life. Neither is it to be very greatly 
wondered at, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, that the ardor of the strug- 
gle,in behalf of what they looked upon 
as their vested rights, between the repre- 
sentatives, respectively, of the sister col- 
onies of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
should have threatened at various times 
to involve those infant commonwealths 
in a deadly warfare with each other. 
Without attempting to give more 
than a bare statement of the facts con- 
cerning a controversy which it be- 
comes necessary to mention incident- 
ally in connection with a family history, 
it may be said that there was, between 
the colonies of Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, first a conflict of charter 
rights to the Wyoming Valley and a 
large area of adjacent territory, it being 
held by the Pennsylvania claimants 
that the territory was included in the 
grant of King Charles the Second to 
William Penn, in 1681, and by the 
Connecticut claimants that it was in- 
cluded within the charter limits of the 
colony of Connecticut, also by grant of 
King Charles the Second; that it had 
been regularly conveyed by the colony 
to what was known as the ‘‘ Connecti- 
cut-Susquehanna Company,” and that 
that company had complied with all 
the requisites for the acquisition of 
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a perfect title. Both sets of claimants 
had taken the necessary steps, or, 
rather, had gone through the form of 
extinguishing the Indian title to the 
lands in question, and both held deeds 
showing that they had purchased the 
lands of the noble red men, who ap- 
peared to be willing to sell the same 
property as often as they could find a 
purchaser for it. The Delawares and 
Shawnees occupied the country when 
the attention of the whites was first 
attracted to it, but they occupied it by 
sufferance, or rather by direction of 
‘‘The Five Nations,” who claimed to 
be its rightful owners. The ‘Great 
Head,” or council of united chiefs, at 
Onondaga, had directed that the Dela- 
wares should remove from their old 
location at the forks of the Delaware 
River to ‘‘ Wayomick,” and when the 
dependent Indians ventured to protest 
mildly against this arbitrary decision 
of their ‘‘ hard masters,” the imperious 
command to move at once had been 
given by a venerable chieftain, who 
addressed them at a public conference 
after this fashion: “ We conquered you 
and made women of you. For these 
reasons we charge you to remove in- 
stantly. We give you no liberty to 
think about it. We lift up the remain- 
ing Delawares and set them down in 
Wayomick; for there is a fire kindled 
for them, and there they may plant and 
think on God ; but if they will not hear, 
the Great Head will come and clean 
their ears with a red-hot iron.” 

Both the Pennsylvania “ proprietaries” 
and the Connecticut-Susquehanna Com- 
pany had purchased from the Iroquois 
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Confederacy their rights and title to the 
Wyoming Valley, and both firmly and 
honestly believed themselves entitled 
by charter rights and rights acquired 
from the Indians to possession of the 
territory. 
In 1768 the Susquehanna Company, 
after having made one or two abortive 
attempts prior to that time to start set- 
tlements at Wyoming, determined to 
establish a colony at that place. At a 
meeting held at Hartford it was resolved 
“ that five townships, five miles square, 
should be surveyed and granted, each 
to forty settlers, being proprietors, on 
condition that those settlers should man 
their rights and defend themselves and 
each other from the intrusion of all 
rival claimants.” ; 
The first forty of the pioneers set out 
for their new homes without delay, and 
arrived at Wyoming in the middle of 
February, 1769, to find that the rival 
Pennsylvania claimants were on the 
ground ahead of them. Then com- 
menced the strife for possession of the 
valley, which was known in the early 
history of our country as the Penny- 
mite-Yankee war. From that time on 
for ascore of years the Yankees and the 
Pennymites were alternately in posses- 
sion of the coveted lands, and there 
were numberless conflicts and no small 
number of bloody battles between 
them. A commission created for the 
purpose of examining into the contro- 
versy finally affirmed the right of Penn- 
sylvania to the disputed territory, and 
harmony was restored in 1788, through 
the course pursued by the authorities 
of the Keystone State, which allowed 


the Connecticut settlers to retain their 
land holdings under the jurisdiction of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Among the first forty ‘‘ Yankees” 
who went from Connecticut to Wyom- 
ing was Obadiah Gore, the great-grand- 
father of Dr. Joel R. Gore. Obadiah 
Gore* had six sons and two daughters, 
and there are no names more promi- 
nently identified with the settlement 
and early history of the Wyoming Valley 
than theirs. When the British Colonel, 
John Butler, with his savage allies, 
attacked the little band of settlers who 
remained to defend Wyoming after a 
majority of those “capable of bearing 
arms ” had been drawn into the revolu- 
tionary struggle, six of the Gores, the 
father and five sons, besides two sons- 
in-law, were among those who went 
out to give battle to the invaders. 
When the little band of patriots had 
suffered a defeat which was inevitable, 
and their savage conquerors had sated 
themselves with slaughter, only the 
elder Gore and one of the five sons, of 
the seven members of the family who 
went into the battle, had escaped with- 
out injury. Three of the sons and the 
two sons-in-law had been left dead 
upon the battle-field, and a fourth son, 
Captain Daniel Gore, had suffered the 
loss of anarm. The sixth son of Oba- 
diah Gore was, at the time of the 
Wyoming massacre, in the Continental 
~ *In Miner’s “ History of the Wyoming Val- 
ley,” a complete and ably written history of 
the valley, written and published nearly half 
a century since, the struggles of the early set- 
tlers were graphically depicted, and few of the 
Connecticut adventurers received more prom- 


inent mention than Obadiah Gore and his six 
sons. 
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army. It was Captain Daniel Gore who 
carried the supply of coal for the 
armory at Carlisle down the Susque- 
hanna River during the war, and ren- 
dered important services in various 
ways. 
Gore, was a son of Captain Daniel, and 


George Gore, the father of Dr. . 
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the subject of this sketch is but two 
generations removed from four of the 
patriots whose names are inscribed 
upon the monument erected by their 
descendants of the Wyoming Valley to 
commemorate their heroic defense of 
that place in 1778. 





" THE PRESBYTERY 


Tue records of the Presbytery of 
Cleveland, as a distinct and separate 
body, disengaged from all its former con- 
nections, open with the date of October 
6th, 1830, about sixty years ago. The 
first meeting was held at Dover, a town 
on the shores of Lake Erie, a few 
miles west of what is now the City of 
Cleveland, and in conformity with the 
appointment of the Synod of the 
“Western Reserve,” and was presided 
over by the Rev. Simeon Woodruff, the 
senior minister present, who preached 
a sermon from I Thess., 5 : 25 : ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, pray for us.” 

Present, Ministers—Messrs. Simeon 
Woodruff, Stephen V. Barnes, Alfred H. 
Betts, Daniel W. Lathrop, John McCrea, 
Stephen Peet, Joel Talcott, Joseph H. 
Breck and John T. Shipherd. 

Laymen—Frederick Crocker, from 
Dover; L. Williams, from Avon ; Nor- 
man Day, from Sheffield ; David Web- 
ster, from Wellington; Stephen Brain- 
ard, from Brooklyn, and Clement 
Northrup, from Elyria. 


* Supplementary to the history of the Synod 
of the Western Reserve, by Rev. E. Bushnell, 
oD published in the issue of February, 
1888. 


OF CLEVELAND.* 


Not one of them all, either ministers 
or laymen, are now to be found among 
the living. 

And of the twenty-three churches set 
off by the Synod for the formation of 
this then new presbytery, some have 
entirely disappeared from history. 
Others have fallen into their normal 
Congregational associations or confer- 
ences, and only three, viz., Collamer, 
then called Euclid, Brecksville, and 
Cleveland First, remain on our roll. The 
other twenty, as just remarked, have 
either entirely vanished or are now 
separated from us. At that date Cleve- 
land had but one church of our order, 
viz., what is now known as the First or 
the “Stone” Church. And the Euclid 
Church, now Collamer, has the credit 
of being the oldest Presbyterian Church 
on the Western Reserve, having been 
gathered and organized in 1807. 

And at this said original meeting of 
the Cleveland Presbytery, in addition 
to the ordinary routine of business, set 
articles of constitution and rules of 
order were duly adopted; the min- 
utes being signed by Stephen Peet, 
Clerk, and Daniel W. Lathrop, Stated 
Clerk. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF CLEVELAND, 


The years now begin to pass rapidly 
along; marked by the too frequent 
changes among the ministry in succes- 
sive settlements and _ dismissions, 
against which the Presbytery ceased 
not to remonstrate ; by the constant 
reception of new ministerial members 
from all parts of the East, mainly from 
Congregational bodies, by the occas- 
ional appearance of a knotty case of 
discipline, and now and then by the 
welcome organization of a new church. 

At this early day, the nascent pro- 
jects of Foreign and Home Missions, 
Temperance Reform, Sunday Schools 
and Sabbath Observance, through ap- 
propriate societies for the promotion of 
the same, received the most hearty 
favorand endorsement of the Presbytery. 

In 1831 appears the name of Rev. 
Varnum Noyes, now the oldest recorded 
living member of the Presbytery, for 
many years laid aside by age and in- 
firmities from the active duties of the 
ministry and from attendance upon our 
meetings.* He came by letter from the 
Mendon Association of Massachusetts. 
The name of Rev. John J. Shipherd, 
already mentioned as one of those 
present at the organization of the Pres- 
bytery in 1830, has passed very honor- 
ably into our local history as the 
original projector of the settlement 
of the village of Oberlin, now 
the radiating centre of so much 
Christian usefulness for the world at 
large. Mr. Shipherd’s first intent 
seemed to be mostly the establishment 
of a community of people upon the 
basis of the utmost simplicity and 


* Mr. Noyes has lately deceased. 


‘in the spirit 
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purity of Christian society, under which 
form it was presented to the Presbytery 
for their consideration and advice; 
upon which the Presbytery took the 
following action : 

“Resolved, That although we have not 
now opportunity to investigate this 
plan so as to express an opinion in re- 
gard to its practicability,yet the Presby- 
tery do highly appreciate the object 
contemplated, viz., to promote a return 
and practice of the 
churches, to the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, and commend our brother in his 
enterprise for this object to the coun- 
sels, fellowship and prayers of the 
friends of God and of souls.” 

And from this it would appear that 
Oberlin, with its present generally ac- 
knowledged excellence as a Christian 
school, though now more closely 
affiliated with the Congregationalists, 
is, in some recognizable historic view 
of “the house and lineage” of the 
Presbytery of Cleveland. 

In 1833 appears the first notice of 
slavery as a crying evil or sin, and the 
ministers were enjoined to preach a 
sermon upon the subject at least once 
a year, and the churches were exhorted 
to make the condition of the slaves a 
prominent subject of prayer. 

In September, 1833, Mr. James H. 
Eells, father of the late Dr. James Eells, 
and a licentiate ofthe Third Presbytery 
of New York, applied to be taken under 
the care of the Presbytery, with a view 
to a call from the church at Elyria, 
where he was accordingly settled by 
installment. 

In July, 1835, Mr. Shipherd was in- 
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stalled by the Presbytery as pastor at 
Oberlin. 

About this time the Presbytery 
passed the following resolution, viz., 
“That the practice of ministerial ex- 
changes and the labors of agents, when 
it involves traveling from one city or 
town to another on the Sabbath, is cal- 
culated to do more hurt than good, and 
should not beencouraged. We cannot 
be justified in doing evil that good may 
come by it.” 

In 1837 Messrs. Rev. S. C. Aiken and 
John Keep, with Mr. Stephen Whitaker, 
Elder, were appointed delegates to the 
somewhat famous, and at that time im- 
portant, “Convention” at Auburn, 
N. Y., in reference to the startling “ ex- 
tending acts” of the just previous Gen- 
eral Assembly. And two years later 
the Presbytery declined the exchange 


of letters with the presbyteries of the 
other branch, because they themselves 
were not recognized by said other pres- 


byteries. And not infrequent discus- 
sion of similar matters occupy some 
considerable space of the pages of the 
first volume of our records, now hap- 
pily of not much value save as they 
are reminders of perils past and of our 
duty of thanksgiving and praise that 
that painful epoch of our great denomi- 
national disruption was not suffered to 
extend into a continuous era of aliena- 
tion and disaster. 

In 1845 the Presbytery expressed 
the opinion that the connection of 
the Congregational churches, on the 
Western Reserve, with the Presbytery 
should be taken up by the Synod, and 
that all essential facts in the premises 
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should be published, and that the 
Synod be petitioned to adopt such 
measures concerning it as they saw 
fit. But no such action of the Synod 
is afterward recorded. 

The Presbytery, always looking after 
the welfare of the feeble or destitute 
churches within their bounds, ap- 
pointed a missionary to labor among 
them ; said missionary to be under the 
co-ordinate supervision of the ‘‘ Board 
of Directors of the Western Reserve Do- 


. mestic Missionary Society.” 


In September of the same year the 
Presbytery took action in favor of the 
expediency of the installation of the 
‘parish ministers,” in lieu of their be- 
ing engaged merely as ‘‘ supplies.” 

In 1846 the Presbytery sent up to As- 
sembly renewed overtures on the sub- 
ject of slavery. 

In the same year the Presbytery an- 
swered an overture from the Assembly, 
in favor of annual sessions of that 
body, instead of triennial, as had been 
proposed. 

As late as 1852 the number of the min- 
isterial members of the Presbytery was 
only twenty-five, and the number of 
enrolled churches only fifteen. Now 
our ministers number forty, and our 
churches twenty-six. 

In 1852, in disciplining one of its 
members for obtaining a divorce from 
his wife, the Presbytery expressed the 
opinion, ober, that insanity was not 
a proper cause for divorce. 

Several subsequent overtures were 
sent to the General Assembly on slav- 
ery, but ultimate acquiescence in all 
the deliverances of the Assembly upon 









the subject was always expressed by 
the Presbytery. 

In 1856 the project of a female sem- 
inary, in essential imitation of the one 
at Mt. Holyoke, was brought before 
the Presbytery, with the aim of ob- 
taining from it an expression of choice 
between three places mentioned, viz., 
Painesville, Elyria and Willoughby ; 
but, while decidedly and earnestly ap- 
probating the proposed establishment 
of the seminary, the Presbytery de- 
clined to express a preference for either 
one of these places to the exclusion of 
the others. Thus the now very flour- 
ishing and useful seminary at Paines- 
ville, like the Christian Colony at Ober- 
lin, appears to have enjoyed the early 
encouraging and nourishing interest 
and care of the Presbytery. 

In this same year, 1856, the entire 
number of members in all our asso- 
ciated churches was reckoned not to 
exceed 1,000, while now the enrolled 
members of one single one of our 
churches, viz., the First Church of 
Cleveland, outnumber that, and the en- 
tire number of our present membership 
is 5,749. 

In April, 1868, the Presbytery appears 
under the name of ‘‘ The Presbytery of 
Cleveland and Portage ;” of course by 
the action of the Synod, although no 
notice of such action is found on the 
presbyterial records. This new name 


figures until 1870, when the old name 
was restored, and the ‘‘ Presbytery of 
Cleveland” was declared by the Synod 
to be the legal successor of the Presby- 
teries of ‘Cleveland and Portage,” 
“Grand River” and “Western Reserve.” 


THE PRESBYTERY OF CLEVELAND. 
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The meeting of the Presbytery in 
April, 1872, was one of special note, 
on account, especially, of the very large 
amount of business discharged, of 
which one item,.the setting on foot of 
a well considered and well defined plan 
of ‘‘ Systematic Benevolence,” reported 
to the Presbytery by a committee, of 
which Elder T. P. Handy was chair- 
man ; said plan involving the Sabbath 


‘ envelope-device, and favorably re- 


ceived by the Presbytery. Another 
prominent item was a lengthened and 
elaborate report, brought in by the late 
Rev. Dr. James Shaw, in furtherance 
of what is called ‘‘ Lay Preaching,” as 
a liberty of all Christians, and against 
the tenet that the preaching of the Gos- 
pel belongs ‘‘exclusively to a class of 
men functionally set apart to such a 
work, and sanctioned as by a special 
divine commission.” Said report 
claimed that every Christian has all 
the authority to preach the Gospel that 
the Apostles had, and, also, that there 
are, in the Church of Christ, really no 
“laymen,” according to the popular 
sense of that term, but that, contrari- 
wise, all are clergy, anointed to be 
priests unto God, and, by implication, 
consecrated to the work of the Gospel 
ministry, and asking that ‘‘ The Pres- 
bytery recommend all our pastors, ses- 
sions and churches to labor to develop 
all the talent they have, for the service 
of the Gospel, and especially aim to 
bring into immediate service, as preach- 
ers of the Gospel, any men of culture 
and experience they may have among 
them, which may, ordinarily, be best 
done by commending them to the 
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Home Missionary Committee of the 
Presbytery, under whose direction 
they may labor.” 

This course of proposed sentiment 
and action seems to have been defi- 
nitely approved by the Presbytery. 

At the same meeting, also, the Pres- 
bytery favorably entertained a report 
which allowed the admission of one 
solitary cause of divorce from the mar- 
riage union as Scriptural, viz., adul- 
tery, and held that ministers marrying 
parties divorced on other grounds or 
for insufficient reasons, are guilty of a 
disciplinable offense. And upon this 
matter the Presbytery then sent an 
overture tu the General Assembly, em- 
bracing the views just specified. 

About this time, also, the Presbytery 
took favorable action upon the “Sus- 
tentation Plan.” 

Also, at the same meeting a rule was 
adopted for quarterly meetings of the 
Presbytery, which continued until Sep- 
tember, 1880, when the former custom 
of semi-annual meetings was resumed. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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It should also have been stated be- 
fore this, that in 1868 the then proposed 
basis of the union of the two separated 
Assemblies was unanimously and most 
emphatically approved by a standing 
vote, when the Presbytery immediately 
united in a prayer of special thanks- 
giving for the great blessing in pros- 


_ pect. 


That then greeted blessing was not 
long delayed in its coming, nor has it 
been scant in its dimensions; so this 
Presbytery, in common with all the 
others of our general body, has, since 
that date, been greatly increased in its 
numbers, influence and usefulness, and 
has, as we believe, a future before it of 
very large encouragement, and also 
with a weight of responsibility upon it 
to take its due share in the very im- 
portant work of not only evangelizing 
the world at large, but also, more par- 
ticularly, of reclaiming, if possible, the 
moral wastes of its own immediate 
vicinage. 


Joun G. Hatt. 
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THE death of Horatio Allen, at South Orange, 
N. J., on January tst, 1890, removes from the 
scene of action one whose name will be for- 
ever connected with the history of American 
railroads. To Mr, Allen belonged the high 
honor of setting in motion the first locomotive 


‘ever run upon this'side of the sea. When the 


Stockton & Darlington Railroad, about the year 
1827, demonstrated that the locomotive was to 
be the motive power of the future, Mr. Allen 
was a young resident engineer upon the Dela- 


‘ware & Hudson Canal, that pioneer artery of 


transportation, in the ‘carrying of ‘the anthra- 


‘cite coal of the Susquehanna Valley to the 


Hudson and on to the ocean. He became 
deeply interested in the subject, and thence- 
forth, for many years, made steam transporta- 


‘ tion the main study of his life. 





Mr, ALLEN’s investigations took a practical 
turn, for he belonged: to that class of scientists 
who say little about theories until they have 
been laid under the crucial test of practical 
operation. At that time the question that must 
be directly solved by engineers touched the 
traction between the wheel and rail—whether 


- the engine would hold to the roadway with suf- 


ficient force to create an onward motion. 
Young Allen was one of the first to make ex- 


- periments. He went into his father’s barn, ‘in 


Dutchess County, and his proceedings there 
were recently related to the writer in a letter 
from Mr. Allen in these words: ‘‘ My effort 
consisted in adding to the structure of ,a small 
wagon on wheels a horizontal platform on a 
level with the centre of the large wheel, and in 
making fast to one of the spokes of the large 


- wheel a crank pin. The structure being thus 


prepared, I placed myself lengthwise on the 
platform in such a position that my right hand 
would take hold of the crank pin a little above 
the centre line.: By the action of my arm I 





could draw the crank pin, when a little above 
the centre, towards me, and thus produce 
nearly a half revolution of the wheel, and a 
consequent onward movement of the wagon, 
as the friction of the wheel on the floor pre- 
vented the slipping of the wheel. After the 
crank pin had passed its near centre I applied 
my force to the crank pin, and found that the 
result was the onward movement of the wagon, 
the wheel not slipping on the floor. I readily 
conceived that a similar action of a crank pin 
upon a wheel on a shaft, at the other side of 
the wagon—the arms of the two crank pins be- 
ing at right angles to each other—would pro- 
vide the requisite power for passing the 
centre.” 





Joun B. Jervis, the eminent engineer, was 
then in charge of the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal, which included a piece of railroad 
operated by horse power; and he sent Mr. 
Allen to England, charged with a dual mission 
—the purchase of the railroad iron needed 


- upon that line, and the building of three loco- 


motives. ‘*Thus it occurred,” Mr, Allen de- 
clared, ‘that the first order for a locomotive 
engine, after the locomotives on the Stockton 


- & Darlington road were at work, came from 


an American company, on the report of an 
American civil engineer.” 





Mr. ALLEN sailed from New York in January, 
1828, and within two days after his arrival in 
England made the acquaintance of George 
Stephenson, receiving from that famous ‘man 
during -his whole stay abroad the greatest 
kindness and attention. After a full investiga- 
tion of all the motive machinery upon the two 
steam railroads then in operation, the Stockton 
& Darlington and the Liverpool & Manchester, 
Mr. Allen gave to Messrs. Foster, Rastrick & 
Co., of Stourbridge, an order for one locomo- 














tive, and to Stephenson an order for the other 
two; the three machines reaching New York 
in the winter of 1828-9. The one finally chosen 
of the three with which the initial experiment 
should be made was that manufactured at 
Stourbridge, which, from the fact that a large 
lion. in bright colors had been painted upon the 
end of the boiler, has passed into history under 
the name of ‘The Stourbridge Lion.” And it 
was this ‘‘ Lion” that, upon the railway of the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, on the 
gth_ of August, 1829, made the initial steam 
railway trip in America, with Horatio Allen as 
its engineer and only passenger. The detailed 
story of that historic ride has been already 
given in the history of the American railroad, 
in this magazine. 





ALTHOUGH the initial trip was a success, 
steam was not then introduced upon that road. 
The lightness of the roadway and other causes 
led the managers of the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company to defer for the time the use 
of steam, and the ‘‘ Stourbridge Lion ” was re- 
served to a career of rust and dismemberment 
in ill keeping with its early promise. It was 
removed from the track to.a place near by, and 
covered from the weather by a rude board 
structure. Itlay there in idleness for fifteen 
years, visited only by the curious or despoil- 
ing vandals, losing various parts by theft or 
decay, and was finally condemned as useless 
for railroad purposes. The builer was removed 
to Carbondale and attached to a stationary en- 
gine in one of the company’s shops, while the 
wheels, axles and loose parts were sold for old 
iron. Mr. Allen had the satisfaction of again 
seeing the old boiler among the relics exhibited 
in the railroad exhibition at Chicago in 1883. 





THE famous test trial of locomotives that oc- 
curred upon the Liverpool & Manchester line 
(England) on October 6th, 1829, which demon- 
strated by the performance of Stephenson’s 
famous ‘‘ Rocket” that steam was to be the 
great motive power of the future, was not 
made until two months after Mr. Allen’s ride 
upon the “Lion.” The two locomotives that 
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came to New York with the ‘‘ Lion” were 
made by Stephenson ahd were identical with the 
** Rocket;” and had one of them been sent to 
Honesdale instead of the ‘‘ Lion,” the results 
that were heralded with so much enthusiasm 
from the Liverpool & Manchester line would 
have been anticipated upon this side of the sea. 





THE annual meeting of the Oneida Historical 
Society was held January 14th, 1890. In the 
absence of President Ellis H. Roberts, Henry 
Hurlburt occupied the chair. General Charles 
W. Darling presented the society with a large 
number of books, chiefly annual reports, 
which were received, and the thanks of the 
organization were tendered the donor. 

The annual report of Secretary Williams was 
read. and accepted. Itshowed that during the 
year there had been ten meetings, eight regu- 
lar and two special. The attendance of mem- 
bers has averaged fourteen and five-tenths, the 
largest number present being twenty-six, and 
the smallest thirteen. The increase of member- 
ship is unprecedented in any twelve months. 
The list of members admitted during the year 
was here given. During the year three mem- 
bers died. These were John Livy Lewis, Jr., 
of Penn Yan, Hon. William J. Bacon, of Utica, 
and Charlemagne Tower, of Waterville. The 
report contained obituary sketches of the three 
gentlemen named. 





GENERAL CHARLES W. DaRLING, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, read his annual report, which 
was as follows: The full number of. com- 
munications sent out, as per this correspond- 
ence book, which can be examined by those 
who deSire to pore over its contents, is 7,038, 
dating from January 8th, 1889; postage, $81.21. 
The number of communications received will 
compare favorably with the number issued, 
and the report of our respected librarian will 
furnish the information as to the number of 
publications which are included in the receipts. 
It marks a high grade of intelligence when a 
community withdraws a portion of its interest 
and attention from the consideration of a 
pecuniary gain in order to consider its own 
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past, the principles of its growth, and the con- 
clusions which may be drawn thence with re- 
gard to its future. The true aim of the his- 
torical society is not the collection of the re- 
cords of the past in merely a spirit of accumu- 
lating curious old lumber and rubbish, but it 
honors the memorials of the past, because out 
of these have been wrought the results of the 
present. The life work of many of those who 
went before us was difficult and urgent, and 
there was little disposition or ability, in many . 
instances, to put on record the story of their 
work and the manner of their life. The little 
that they left has to be carefully sought out and 
preserved, or it will perish. from sight and 
knowledge. We have a country which has 
before it such a certain and important future 
that we have it in trust to preserve the mem- 
ory of all the elements which will go to the 
shaping of the future. The efficacy of the 
labor of this society in its important work is 
obvious in its garner and its publications. 





Dr. M. M. Bass, librarian, presented his an- 
nual report,which was received and placed on 
file. The report of the Treasurer, W. C. Rowley, 
was also recejved. Henry Hurlburt, one of 
the Committee on Membership, presented the 
following report, which was accepted: In 
January, 1889, the Oneida Historical Society 
had thirteen life members, two of whom, B. 
W. Dwight, of Clinton, and Charlemagne 
Tower, of Waterville, are dead, thus leaving 
eleven members of this class. There were at 
the same time 171 resident members and about 
the same number of corresponding members. 
Since January, 1889, to the present time, there 
have been added to the society eight life mem- 
bers, seventy-seven resident members and 
fourteen corresponding members. Hence the 
present membership consists of nineteen life 
members, 248 resident members, and about 
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185 corresponding members, making in the 
total, including three honorary members, 455 
as the present membership of this society, an 
increase of ninety-nine during the past year. 
This is believed to be the largest addition to the 
membership of the society for many years, 
and shows not only the interest of its members 
in the prosperity of the society, but also the 
favor of this community toward the objects for 
which this institution was established. Rev. 
D. W. Bigelow, of the Committee on Addresses, 
reported that F. B. Parkhurst, of’ Frankfort, 
had consented to speak on ‘John Jay,” the 
lecture to be delivered on the last Monday in 
April. 





Hon. ELLis H. ROBERTS was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and the announcement was received 
with applause. 

Other officers were elected as follows : 

First Vice-President—Hon. Charles W. 
Hutchinson. 

Second Vice-President—Henry Hurlburt. 

Third Vice-President—Hon. Daniel  E. 
Wager. 

Corresponding Secretary—General Charles 
W. Darling. 

Recording Secretary—Rees G. Williams. 

Librarian—Dr. M. M. Bagg. 

Treasurer—Warren C. Rowley. 

Hon. Milton H. Merwin was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Counselors, in place of 
Hon. William J. Bacon, deceased, and Hon. 
Henry J. Coggeshall was chosen to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Charlemagne 
Tower. 

Dr. M. M. Bagg was constituted a life mem- 
ber of the society by Gen. C. W. Darling. 

The following Executive Committee was re- 
elected: Alexander Seward, Charles W. 
Hutchinson, Bloomfield J. Beach, Daniel 
Batchelor, George C. Sawyer. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


‘** UNCLE Dick WoortTov, the Pioneer Frontiers- 


Mountain Region: An 
Account of the Adventures and Thrilling Ex- 
periences of the most noted American Hunt- 
er, Trapper, Guide, Scout and Indian fighter 
now Living.” By Howard Louis Conard, 
associate editor of MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
History, etc. With an introduction b 
Major Joseph Kirkland. Published by W. E. 
Dibble & Co.,’ Chicago. 


This story of one who has been a conspicu- 
ous figure among the hunters, trappers and 
Indian fighters of the West since 1836, and who 
yet lives tosee the wilderness transformed into 
cities, villages and thriving farms, has one 
great advantage over many of its kind; and 
one cannot but sympathize, almost, with Mr. 
Conard that the requirements of his purpose 


man of the R 


kept him, at times, from adding a touch of im- 
agination, for many such chances abound in 


these pages. But he has made a better book 
because of these limitations, and has produced 
a work that, while proving its truth in every 
turn and change of its simple narration, is 
more thrilling than any romance that has 
come from the pen of Cooper. The main 
character is a man known all through the West, 
and his own story, as here told, is far more 
modest in its recital than would be the same 
incidents if heard related by the trappers and 
hunters around their camp fires, for ‘* Dick’’ 
Wootton was long ago recognized as one of the 
leaders in his adventurous class. Leavinghome 
_ when only seventeen years of age, he has ‘‘ ever 
since roamed over theentire country lying west 
of the Mississippi River and east of the Pacific 
Ocean, hunting, trapping, trading, fighting, 
mining and prospecting, winter and summer, 
by night and by day, climbing mountains, 
fording streams, eating game and wild fruit, 
making his wearing apparel from the skins of 
wild animals, piloting wagon trains, directing 
the course of civilization across the plains and 
- over the mountains, and by his skill and 


ability saving many from imminent peril at 
the hands of the red-skins, telling them where 
and how to find water, furnishing them with 
food and provender, and otherwise directing 
them on their way to the gold fields of Califor- 
nia, The story is told in an unselfish manner, 
as he gives a full and accurate account of the 
trials, adventures and doings of his comrades 
who have long since crossed over into the 
Happy Hunting Grounds to which he must 
soon followthem. No one with a fair share of 
the milk of human kindness coursing through 
his veins can read this record without feeling 
thankful to him for his friendliness to all, and 
the vast amount of good done by Uncle Dick.”’ 
The work is handsomely illustrated with photo- 
gravure pictures from real life of old pioneers, 
wild and thrilling encounters, beautiful scenes 
of mountains, rivers, lakes, forests and other 
picturesque features of life in the far West. 


‘*PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: SOME So- 
CIAL StupiEs.’’ By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
Published by George H. Ellis, Boston. 


Six great problems are here stated and dis- 
cussed: ‘*The Student in American Life ;”’ 
‘* Scientific Charity ;’’ ‘‘ The Root of the Tem- 
perance Problem;” ‘The Political Con- 
science ;”’ ‘* Moral and Religious Instruction in 
our Public Schools,’ and, ‘‘The Religious 
Destitution of our Villages.” Others are sug- 
gested or hinted at in the discussion of these. 
Mr. Crooker is aclear and deep thinker, as 
has been discovered by those who have sat 
under his pulpit ministrations in Madison, Wis., 
or have read his books or his essays given to the 
world from time to time. Original in thought, 
he speaks the truth as it has been revealed to 
him, withholding nothing because of fear, and 
adding nothing because of favor. His theology 
is well described by his own description of the 
Church, where he sees ‘‘a growing tendency 


_ to ignore dogmas, and to engage in the human- 
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ities.” In these essays he does not seek to 
settle all the questions he discusses, but to 
suggest a clearer understanding of them. 
Some of his positions are in advance of the 
general level of public thought, but he has no 
fear but that the world will, in eventual prac- 
tice, grow up to them. 


‘ARCTIC ALASKA AND SIBERIA; OR, EIGHT 
MonrTHS WITH ARCTIC WHALEMEN.”” By Her- 
bert L. Aldrich, who made the cruise with the 
fleet of 1887. Published by Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Aldrich has felt thaf this wide field of 
exciting adventure has not been as fully de- 
scribed as it might be, and that the true way to 
describe it was to pass through its practical 
phases himself. He accordingly sailed away 
into the Arctic Seas aboard a whaler, spent 
some time among the Eskimo, saw all the de- 
tails of labor on board a whaler, and collected 
a great mass of information, which he has 
skillfully used. His story is told with a fresh- 
ness and brightness of description sure to 


make it entertaining to old and young, while 
the many photographic views produced add 
wonderfully to the text. 


‘‘ ANNALS OF THE EARTH.’’ By C. L. Phifer, 
Author of ‘ Voices,” ‘‘Weather Wisdom,” 
Etc. Published by the American Publishers’ 
Association. 

In this somewhat ambitious work, the author 
attempts a poetical history of this gray old 
earth of ours, that has produced abler poets 
and worse poems than Mr. Phifer and his book. 
There are many commendable things, and 
some not to be commended, both in the thought 
and the means and method of its expression. 
These ‘‘Annals’”’ may interest many, but the 
main portion of the great world of which they 
are a record will give them little heed. : 


‘*THE TARTUFFIAN AGE.’’ By Paul Mante- 
gazza. Translated by W. A. Nettleton, as- 
sisted by Prof. L. D. Ventura. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The author’s justification for calling this an 
age of hypocrisy ought first to be quoted as a 
matter of common information, ‘ because it is 
a period of transition from a past of violence 
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and ignorance which is not wholly buried, to 
a future of justice and enlightenment which 
offers already the first glimmering of the rosy 
morning light.’”” From this declared platform, 
he delivers a lecture full of bright hits and 
whimsical oddities, under which is a substra- 
tum of sound sense and solid advice. All 
things are attacked that his lively imagination 
decrees should be attacked, and the blow 
comes with such brightness and in such flashes 
of wit, that even the attacked cannot feel sore 
thereunder. 


‘*WILBUR Fisk.” By George Prentice, D.D., 
Professor in Wesleyan University. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

This story of the life and life work of Wilbur 
Fisk constitutes the second volume of the 
‘*American Religious Leaders,” announced 
some time since by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and which we have had occasion heretofore to 
commend. It will, when completed, comprise 
a complete history of the religious develop- 
ment and experiences of America, as the pur- 
pose of its originators is to cover all denomi- 
nations, and to give not so much the personal 
lives of the leaders and the written history of 
the churches, as to uncover the inner life and 
note the deeper powers that have set changes 
and reforms in motion. In the work above 
mentioned we have not only a life of Wilbur 
Fisk, but distinct views of the Methodist inva- 
sion of New England, various theological con- 
troversies, temperance reform, slavery, and the 
various religious and moral movements of 
which he was a part. The series grows in 
value with each added volume. 


‘‘THE STATE, ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND 
PRACTICAL Po.itics. A SKETCH OF INSTI- 
TUTIONAL HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION.”’ 
ps Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of ‘Congressional Government.”’ Published 
by D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

The whole history of government, as applied 
to the state, from the beginning of recorded 
events to the present has been outlined in this 
one book, and almost any question touching 
fundamental matters that one could ask would 
find an answer here. From such knowledge. 
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as now remains, and such theories as that 
knowledge has led to, concerning the origin of 
government in the beginning, we are shown 
the early development of government, the 
governments of Greece and Rome, those of 
France, Germany, England and other Euro- 
pean states of the past and present ages, and 
finally that of the United States, to which a great 
many pages are devoted. Although intended 
as a text-book, and therefore elementary, a 
vast amount of information is presented for 
those who seek the details of governmental 
history, and are searching for causes in civ- 
ilization and politics, as well as for apparent 
effects. As a text-book it is invaluable, not 
altogether for what it gives, but for the incen- 
tive it presents to deeper research, and the 
suggestions it gives as to how that further in- 
vestigation should be carried on. The author 
has had to contend with two difficulties in its 
preparation. The first lies in the fact that no 


one has heretofore attempted the same work in 


a like form, and he has been compelled to 
blaze his own way through a wilderness of 
fact that covers not only the entire world, but 
also all recorded time. Many have written 
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upon many of his themes, but none have at- 
tempted to consider them all. The second dif- 
ficulty lies in the immense amount of material 
he has been compelled to examine for the 
gleaning of such information as was desired. 
In the study of the governmental history of 
one state alone, there would be labor enough, 
and when that is multiplied by all the civilized 
nations of the world, the task indeed becomes 
formidable, and speaks highly for Mr. Wilson’s 
industry. The value of a text-book upon this 
subject and of this character cannot be over- 
estimated. We speak strongly because it is a 
subject that will bear plain speaking and that 
demands emphatic speaking. No voter can be 
intelligent as a voter unless he knows some. 
thing of the origin, purpuse and plan of his 
government, and he who teaches the youth to 
know all these ‘things and to take an interest 
in them is a patriot indeed. The study of his- 
tory should become something more than a 
memorizing of recorded events; it should 
teach the young the philosophy and morality 
that lie under events and the causes. that pro- 
duced them ; and looked at in this light, a work 
like that of Mr. Wilson: becomes invaluable. 











